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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AT THE MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1919 





The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred 
and thirty-first regular meeting, were held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
at the University of Pennsylvania and the Dropsie College for 
Hebrew and Cognate Learning, on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday of Easter Week, April 23, 24, and 25, 1919. 

The following members were present at one or more of the ses- 


sions : 
Abbott DeLong Jackson, Mrs. Ogden 
Abbott, Mrs. Dougherty Janvier Peters 
Albright DuBose Jastrow Prince 
Allard, Miss Duncan Jewett Reider 
Arnold Edgerton, F. Kent, R. G. Reilly 
Barret Ember Kukhi Rudolph, Miss 
Barton Gellot Kyle Sanders 
Bates, Mrs. Gilpin, Miss Linfield Saunders, Mrs. 
Bender Gottheil Lutz Schoff 
Benze Grant Margolis Snyder 
Bloomfield, M. Grice, Miss Martin Sulzberger 
Breasted Grieve, Miss Meek Waterman 
Brown, W. N. Halper Montgomery Williams, T. 
Butin Haupt, Morgenstern Wood, H. 
Cadbury Hoschander Miiller Worrell 
Campbell Husik Newell 
Chiera Hussey, Miss Nies, J. B. 
Clay Jackson Norton, Miss [Total: 69] 












THE FIRST SESSION 


The first session was held on Wednesday afternoon, beginning 
at 3:10 p. m., in Price Hall, of the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, the President, Professor Breasted, being in the chair. 

As the Recording Secretaryship was vacant through the resig- 
nation of Dr. Haas, Professor R. G. Kent was appointed Record- 
ing Secretary for the meeting. The reading of the Proceedings 
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of the meeting in New Haven, 1918, was dispensed with, as they 
had already been published in the JouRNAL (38. 320-37). There 
being no corrections, they were approved as printed. 

Professor Jastrow, as Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented the report of the Committee in the form of a 
printed program. The following sessions were appointed for 
Thursday morning at half past nine, Thursday afternoon at a 
quarter to two, Friday morning at half past nine, and Friday 
afternoon at two. The session of Thursday afternoon was to be 
devoted to a special program, including the president’s address, 
and two symposia, the first on the Need of a School of Living 
Oriental Languages, and the second on the Outlook for Oriental 
Studies in American Universities. The session of Friday after- 
noon was to be devoted to the presentation of papers on the his- 
torical study of religions, and papers of a more general character. 
It was announced that there would be an informal social gather- 
ing of the members at the Art Alliance, 1823 Walnut Street, at 
8:30 Pp. M. on Wednesday; that the Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania would entertain the members at luncheon in Hous- 
ton Hall, on Thursday at 1 p. M.; that the annual Subscription 
Dinner would take place at the Art Alliance, on Thursday eve- 
ning, at 7:00 p. m. (later changed to 7:30 Pp. M.); and that the 
Dropsie College would entertain the members at luncheon on 
Friday at 1 P. M. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Franklin Edgerton, 
presented the following report :— 


The affairs of the Society continue to prosper. Interest in our meetings 
grows from year ta year, and is now so great that the number of papers 
presented is even somewhat embarassing. Last year the Directors voted 
to limit the time allotted to each paper at the meetings to fifteen minutes, 
instead of twenty, as heretofore. Even with this limitation, the number of 
papers offerd makes it difficult to finish the program in the time to which 
the meetings hav usually been limited. The Secretary feels it his duty 
to call the attention of the members to this condition, and to suggest that 
they consider the problem of relieving this congestion. Several proposals 
hav been made to deal with the matter. 

It has been suggested that at one session the Society might divide itself 
into two groups, an Indo-European and a Semitic group, papers of more 
technical caracter to be presented at this session. Against this it is urged 
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that—in Professor Lanman’s words—‘a generous and sympathetic interest 
on the part of each element of the Society in the work of the other should 
be maintaind and quickend.’ The Secretary feels personally that this is 
a strong, and in fact a conclusiv, objection to this plan. 

Again it has been suggested that the committee en the program should 
be empowerd to select from the papers offerd such as seem most suitable 
for presentation, and should exclude others. The Secretary is even more 
strongly opposed to this proposal, for several reasons. No program com- 
mittee could, without supernatural aid, decide fairly and justly what papers 
should and what should not be presented. It is often impossible, even 
with the aid of an abstract, to tell how suitable for presentation a paper 
will be. Much depends on the tact and skill of the author. Invidious dis- 
tinctions, not in any way connected with the intrinsic merits of the papers 
offerd, would be bound to creep into the matter. Papers by young and 
unknown authors would tend to be supprest, tho they would often be most 
worthy of presentation, and papers by members of prominence and distine- 
tion would in practice never be excluded, tho prominence and distinction 
do not, as a matter of fact, constitute any guarantee that their possessors 
will always say something that is worthy of attention. 

It has also been suggested that the time-limit of papers should be still 
further reduced, to ten or if necessary even to five minutes. This would 
mean in many, if not most, cases that papers would be limited to a bare 
statement of the author’s conclusions without any attempt to indicate the 
basis for them. Such an authoritativ ipse dixit is not the sort of thing 
that our society should encourage. What we want is not a papal bull 
declaring ‘I believ so and so.’ We want to know the grounds for the belief, 
and the operations of the author’s mind in reaching the belief. It would 
probably seldom be possible to present any adequate defense of a proposi- 
tion of any magnitude within less than fifteen minutes. Indeed, the Secre- 
tary personally believs that the former time-limit of twenty minutes, which 
is that usually allowed by scientific societies in this country, is none too 
long. It would, in the Secretary’s opinion, be better not to hav a paper 
presented at all than to hav it presented in the form of a mere barren state- 
ment of conclusions, with no argument to back it up. 

Another attempt to deal with this situation is represented by the resolu- 
tion which Professor Lanman has announst his intention of introducing 
at this meeting. The resolution has at the same time certain other aims, 
with which most members will probably feel a general sympathy, altho the 
Secretary feels personally that the form of Professor Lanman’s resolution 
is rather over-drastic. Even if the resolution should pass, however, it 
would probably not effect a sufficient saving of time to meet the situation; 
the programs would still, in the Secretary’s opinion, remain over-crowded. 

Finally, there remains to consider the possibility of making the sessions 
a trifle longer than has heretofore been customary. If it were generally 
understood that the meetings should, or if necessary might, be made to 
cover three full days, that is six sessions, there is little dout that this would 
giv time for the presentation of all papers which are likely to be offerd, 
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at least for som years to com. Three days is no more time than is allotted 
to the sessions of most learned societies in this country, and probably most 
of our members would not find the time excessivly long. Those who do 
find it too long would of course be at liberty to attend only part of the 
sessions, as in fact som do at present. The social side of our meetings is 
so well developt and so agreeable that those who attend them seldom feel 
any anxiety to leav before the end, and the Secretary believs that this 
slight extension of the time of the sessions would not diminish the plesure 
derived from the meetings. He also feels that this manner of extending 
the sessions would be better than, for instance, attempting to hold evening 
meetings for the presentation of papers, which would mean the abandon- 
ment of either the informal gathering or the dinner—both of which are 
caracteristic and very agreeable features of our meetings, which most mem- 
bers would probably dislike to giv up. 


The Secretary has to report the deth of one honorary and five corporate 
members. 

Professor Julius Wellhausen, of the University of Gdéttingen, the dis- 
tinguisht Biblical scolar, died January 7, 1918; owing to the war, his deth 
was reported in this country only a few months ago. He was made an 
honorary member of our society in 1902. 

Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, of Oxford, England, died on November 11, 
1918—the day of the signing of the armistice which ended the great war. 
He was a life member of our society, which he joind in 1893. His notable 
contributions to science, particularly to our knowledge of Indian medicin, 
and his publication of the famous Bower manuscript, long held to be the 
oldest known Indian manuscript, hav made him one of the best-known 
Indologists of the world. 

One of our senior members, Mr. Robert M. Olyphant of New York, who 
joind the society in 1861, died at his home on May 3, 1918. 

Professor Jens I. Westengard, of Harvard University, died at his home 
in Cambridge on September 17, 1918. He joind the society in 1903. He 
was an authority on International Law, and had been official adviser to the 
government of Siam, with the rank of Minister Plenipotentiary. He was 
chosen to represent Siam in the peace negotiations following the great 
war. 

Mr. Francis A. Cunningham, of Merchantville, N. J., died on February 
21, 1919. He was for a number of years a regular attendant at our meet- 
ings, and was particularly interested in Egyptology. He joind the society 
in 1910. 

The Rev. Paul W. Sims, who was elected to the society only last year 
(1918), died at Johnstown, Pa., on September 28, 1918. 

The close of the war brings with it a new world-situation full of problems 
for all of us, not only as citizens of our country and of the world, but as 
Orientalists. Especially acute and important, of course, are the problems 
connected with the future of work in the Near East. As the Secretary’s 
professional interests are not immediately connected with that field, he 
feels hardly competent to go into these problems. Fortunately it is the 
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less necessary to do so since they will be most competently and authorita- 
tivly delt with by our President in his annual address. . Their importance 
must be self-evident to all. 

Certain other problems, equally important and more exclusivly American, 
will be cald to the attention of the Society at the ‘symposium’ tomorro 
afternoon. The question of an American scool of living Oriental languages 
has repeatedly com up in the past. We hope this time not only to bring it 
up, but to bring it to fruition. The time is certainly more than ripe. All 
important countries of Europe hav long since recognized the practical value 
for governmental and commercial purposes of training men in a knowledge 
of Eastern languages and cultures. Our own country should lag behind 
no longer. That the importance of the matter is recognized in official 
circles in Washington is indicated by the interest shown in our symposium 
by Mr. Phillips and Mr. Carr. 

Intimately connected with this question is the general question of the 
future of oriental studies in this country. Often as this subject has 
been broacht in the past, the need for further clarification of it is constantly 
being brot home to most of us in numerous ways. The gentlemen who hav 
béen selected to lead the discussion of this matter ar sure to hav something 
worth while to propose; and it is hoped that their proposals wil be care- 
fully considerd and thoroly discust, both in the meeting and afterwards. 


The report of the Corresponding Secretary was upon motion 
accepted, and Professor Miiller spoke briefly of the late Mr. 
Cunningham and of his studies. 

The Corresponding Secretary then read the resolution offered 
by Professor Lanman, who could not be present, as follows: 


Within the last few decades, the number of communications offered for 
presentation at meetings of the American Oriental Society has increased 
from half-a-dozen or less to half-a-hundred or more. It has manifestly 
become neither feasible nor desirable to bring before the Society in fifty 
brief allotted periods of twenty minutes each or less, fifty masses of tech- 
nical details. To accomplish so bad an end, it has been suggested that 
the Society be split into separate Semitic and Indo-European sections. It 
is far more important that a generous and sympathetic interest on the part 
of each element of the Society in the work of the other should be maintained 
and quickened. 

Not only the teachings of modern psychology, but also those of every-day 
experience, show that the very act of reading (except in the case of very 
unusually stirring matter and of rarely gifted readers) is distinctly and 
ineontestably a hypnotizing process. The reading of such details, with 
references to book and chapter and verse, and to volume and page of other 
writings by the reader on related subjects, may perhaps be called successful 
as a futile display of praiseworthy erudition; but the impression left on 
the hearer is not an inspiring one. It is often little else than that of trans- 
parently vainglorious display. Such performances, the Society ought, for 
the good of all—hearers and readers alike—positively to discourage. 
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With the revolving years, it has come to pass that no scholar has even 
the right to spend his time and his learning upon matters which have not 
some relation—direct or indireet—to the spiritual progress of mankind. It 
is not only his privilege, but also his duty, to tell in comprehensible lan- 
guage what that relation is, what he is trying to do, and why he is trying 
to do it. This it is which will interest and stimulate, quicken and inspire. 
And such inspiration, the delight and encouraging sympathy that come from 
direct personal intercourse with men who are brothers in the spirit, should 
be the dominant objects of our meetings. They ought never to be lost out 
of sight. 

Therefore, be it resolved by the American Oriental Society: That, in 
arranging its program for future meetings, the Society considers that 
(except in the case of an occasional formal address) the normal method 
of laying Oriental topics before the assembly, be—not the reading of 
a prepared manuscript, but—a free oral presentation of the matter in 
a form which can be readily and easily comprehended by all who are 
present. And that, in cases where a member is unwilling to attempt 
this method, it shall be permissible to read from manuscript, but not 
for a time exceeding five minutes. 


On motion, it was voted to lay the motion on the table. 

On motion of Professor Edgerton, properly seconded, it was 
voted, after considerable discussion and slight amendment, as 
follows: 

Resolved, that the Society ’s annual meeting should be made to cover three 
full days, with two sessions for business and the presentation of papers 
each day; the first session to begin about eleven o’clock on the morning of 
the first day, and the last session to continue until five or six o’clock on 
the afternoon of the third day, except when the number of papers to be 
presented is so small as to make a shorter time sufficient for their presenta- 
tion; and further 

Resolved, that the outside limit of time for the presentation of papers 
at the meetings be fifteen minutes, but that members be urged to economize 
the time of the Society by presenting their communications in as short a 
time as is consistent with a scolarly defense of their theses. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the follow- 
ing report, along with that of the Auditing Committee: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEc. 31, 1918 


Receipts 


Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1918 $3,918.14 
Annual dues 1,345.13 
75.00 
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Interest on bonds: 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Ry. ........ $120.00 

Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Virginia Railway Co. 

Minneapolis General Electric Co. ........... 50. $320.00 
Sale of publications 182.66 
Interest on balances 186.96 





$6,027.89 


Expenditures 
For the meeting, 1918: printing and janitor 
To the Corresponding Secretary: Expenses 
Printing 
Treasurer ’s expenses: clerical 
postage 
Librarian’s expenses: clerical 
WOTURRO ooo 66 64.6.6e.5.010'0:0 4:0 sicio0re 
Expenses of the Middle West Branch 
Journal: printing of 35.4 
37.3 to 38.3 (5 parts) 
38.4 
Editors’ honorariums 
postage 
printing 7.50 2,549.45 


Draft from India credited twice 25.00 
Balance, Dee. 31, 1918 3,326.83 


$6,027.89 


In addition to the balance of $3,326.83 deposited with Yale University, 
the Treasurer of that institution holds for the Treasurer of the Society the 
four bonds listed as contributing toward the receipts. 


The capitalized funds of the Society are as follows: 


Charles W. Bradley Fund $3,000.00 
Alexander I. Cotheal Fund 1,500.00 
William Dwight Whitney Fund 1,000.00 
Life Membership Fund 2,150.00 


$7,650.00 


The Corresponding Secretary reports that of the $25.00 allotted to him 
for expenses there remained in his hands on April 22, 1919, an unexpended 
balance of $4.51. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing 
account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared the entries 
with the vouchers and the account book as held for the Society by the 
Treasurer of Yale University, and have found all correct. 


E. WASHBURN HOPKINS, 
FREDK. WELLS WILLIAMS, 
Auditors. 
NEw HAvEN, April 16, 1919. 


On motion, the Treasurer’s report and that of the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Librarian, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the follow- 
ing report, which was upon motion accepted: 


During the year the accessions, including the current periodicals, have 
been catalogued and put upon the shelves of the Library. 

The requests for books on the part of members of the Society have 
increased considerably. In a number of instances Yale Library very kindly 
loaned the desired works when the Society’s Library did not possess them. 

Owing to conditions during the past year it seemed advisable to postpone 
for the time being our efforts in connection with the printing of the cata- 
logue. Recently, however, the matter has again been taken up, and with 
the help of Professor Andrew Keogh, the Librarian of Yale University, it 
is hoped to finish this undertaking. Moreover, it is also hoped that the 
generous gifts of our fellow-members, Mrs. J. B. Nies and Professor J. R. 
Jewett, towards the expenses of publication, which were announced last year, 
will be supplemented. 

Following is a list of the accessions to the Library, not including the 
regular publications: 

Anandaranga Pillai. Diary, v. 6. Ed. by H. Dodwell. 1918. 

Asiatic papers, pt. II . . . read by Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 1917. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar. The folk-element in Hindu culture. 1917. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Hindu achievements in exact science. 1918. 

Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum. Memoirs, v. 5, pt. 1; v. 7, no. 1. 1918. 

Bihar and Orissa research society. Journal, v. 4, pt. 4; v. 4, pt. 1-2. 
1917-18. 

Boas, F. Kutenai tales. 1918. 

Brandstetter, R. Die Reduplikation in den indianischen, indonesischen 
und indogermanischen Sprachen. 1917. 

Brown, J.C. Catalogue raisonné of the prehistoric antiquities in the Indian 
museum, Calcutta. 1917. 
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Coomaraswamy, Ananda. The dance of Siva; fourteen Indian essays. 
1918. 

Cordier, H. Edouard Chavannes. 1918. 

Cousens, H. Bijapur and its architectural remains. 1916. (Archaeolog- 
ical survey of India, v. 37, Imperial series.) 

Densmore, F. Teton Sioux music. 1918. 

The Dinkard, the original Pahlavi text of the 2d pt. of Bk. VIII, with its 
transliteration in Roman characters, translations into English and 
Gujarati [ete.] v. 16. 1917. 

Erach Minocheher Lafa. Knights of Bihistoon. 1916. 

Farabee, W. C. The central Arawaks. 1918. (Univ. of Penn. Univ. 
museum. Anthropological publications, v. 9.) 

The Holy Scriptures according to the Masoretic text. A new translation. 
1917. 

Hrdlicka, A. Recent discoveries attributed to early man in America. 1918. 

Kaye, G. R. The astronomical observations of Jai Singh. 1918. 

Kohler, K. Jewish theology systematically and historically considered. 
1918. 

Mancekji Bejani Pithawalla. Steps to prophet Zoroaster. 1916. 

Marshall, J. A guide to Sanchi. 1918. 

Marshall, J. A guide to Taxila. 1918. 

Mercer, S. A. B. A Sumero-Babylonian sign list. 1918. 

Notz, W. F. The Masoretic text of Nahum critically compared with the 
ancient versions. 1909. 

Palestine exploration fund. Annual report . . . for the year 1916-17. 2 v. 

Pratt, I. A. Assyria and Babylonia; a list of references in the New York 
Public Library. 1918. 

Quackenbos, G P., ed. The Sanskrit poems of Mayura. 1917. (Columbia 
univ. Indo-Iranian series, v. 9.) 

Rock, J. F. A monographic study of the Hawaiian species of the tribe 
Lobelioideae family Campanulaceae. 1919. 

School of oriental studies, London institution. Bulletin. 1918. 

Société d’études océaniennes (Polynésie orientale) no. 3. Mars, 1918. 

The South Indian research, a monthly journal, v. 1, no. 1-2. Aug.-Sept. 
1918. 

Studies in Biblical parallelism, pt. 1, by L. I. Newman, pt. 2, by W. Popper. 
(Univ. of California publications in Semitic philology, Aug. 1918.) 

The Toyo-Gakuho. Reports of the investigations of the Oriental society, 
v. 8, no. 1, 3; May, 1918, Sept. 1918: and v. 9, no. 1; Feb. 1919. 

Ubach, D. B. Legisne Toram? Grammatica practica linguae hebraicae, 
v. 1. 1918. 

Worrell, W. H. Zur Aussprache des arabischen h ~ undh. (Vox, 1914, 
Heft 2.) c 


The following are all Siamese texts: 


Abhinhapaccavekkanapatha. A sermon on the fruits of good and ill con- 
duct. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince Sommot Amorabandhu. 
B. E. 2457. 
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An account of a royal cremation during the time of Ayuddhya. With a 
preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2459. 
Chronicle of the family of Bang Chang. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince 

Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2457. 

Chronicle of the kingdom of Cambodia. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince 
Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2460. 

A collection of boat songs. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong 
Rajanubhab. B. E. 2460. , 

A collection of maxims in verse. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince Dam- 
rong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2460. 

A collection of poetical works to the glory of our lord the Buddha, of the 
Devatas, of the Royal elephants, ete. With a preface by H. R. H. 
Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2457. 

A collection of ‘‘Sakrava’’—Songs improvised on certain occasions in 
presence of H. M. King Chulalongkorn. With a preface by H. R. H. 
Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2461. 

A collection of stanzas. Composed by ancient poets. With a preface by 
H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2460. 

A collection of travels. Pt. I. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong 
Rajanubhab. B. E. 2461. 

Eighteen ancient moral proverbs with commentary. With a preface by 
H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhah. B. E. 2460. 

An historical sketch of the chief monasteries of Siam. With a preface by 
H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2457. 

Historical sketch of the national library. With a preface by H. R. H. 
Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2459. 

The Jataka, or, Stories of the Buddha’s former births, tr. from the Pali 
into Siamese. Book 1, v. 3-5; Book 3, pt. 1, 4-5. B. E. 2460-61. 
With a preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. 

The history of Khun Ch’ang Khun Phén. A poem intended for recitation, 
v. 1-2. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince of Nagor Rajasima. B. E. 
2460. 

Evidence regarding Ayuddhya; given by Khun Luang Ha Vat to the King 
of Ava. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. 
B. E. 2459. 

Nang Chintara. An episode from the drama ‘‘Inao.’’ By Krom Phra 
Rajavang Pavara Vijaiyajan. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince 
Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2460. 

Manners and customs, pt. I. Customs of the Lao. With a preface by H. 
R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2461. 

Memoirs of Hluang Udom Sompatti. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince 
Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2458. 

A collection of discourses by H. M. King Mongkut. With a preface by H. 
R. H. Prince Sommot Amorabandhu. B. E. 2457. 

Pafihadhammaviniechaya. On various points of religious doctrine. With 
a preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2457. 
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History of the holy image called Phra Buddha Jinaraj, by H. M. King 
Chulalongkorn. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Raja- 
nubhab. B. E. 2460. 

History of the holy image called Phra Buddha Sihing. With a preface by 
H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2461. 

Short history of the various religions, by Phra Prajakich Karachakr. With 
a preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2461. 

A record of the military expedition against Chieng Tung. With a preface 
by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2459. 

A record of the voyage of H. M. the late king to Singapore, Batavia and 
India. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. 
B. E. 2460. 

Royal edicts of H. M. the late king. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince 
Damrong Rajanubhab. B. HE. 2458. 

Saratthasamuccaya. A commentary on Buddhist prayers. Tr. from the 
Pali into Siamese. Chapter 1, 4, 13-21. B. E. 2451-2460. 8 v. 

A sermon; being a translation of Ayacanasutta. Tr. from the Pali by 
Somdet Phra Sangharaj Pussadeb (Vat Rajapradit). With a preface 
by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2461. 

A sermon; being a translation of Cilatanhasankhyasutta. Tr. from the 
Pali by Somdet Phra Sangharaj Pussadeb (Vat Rajapradit). With 
a preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2461. 

A sermon; being a translation of Dhammacetiyasutta. Tr. from the Pali 
into Siamese by Somdet Phra Sangharaj Pussadeb (Vat Rajapradit). 
With a preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2460. 

A sermon; being a translation of Sabbasamafifianusasani and Ukkatthapa- 
tipadanusasani from the Pali by Somdet Phra Sanharaj Pussadeb 
(Vat Rajapradit). With a preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong 
Rajanubhab. B. E. 2461. 

A sermon on the duties of sovereigns illustrated by some examples taken 
from the history of Siam. By Prince Paramanujit Jinros. With a pre- 
face by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2461. 

A sermon on the life of Buddha, by Somdet Phra Sangharaj Pussadeb 
(Vat Rajapradit). With a preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Raja- 
nubhab. B. E. 2460. 

A sermon on the ten duties of sovereigns, illustrated by some examples taken 
out of the history of Siam. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince 
Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2458. 

A poem based on Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. With a preface by 
H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2459. 

Solasapanha; tr. from the Pali by Somdet Phra Sangharaj Pussadeb (Vat 
Rajapradit). Pt. 1-4. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong 
Rajanubhab. B. E. 2460-61. 4 v. 

The story of Inao according to the theatrical version. With a preface by 
H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2460. 

Ubhayabakya, a collection of moral stanzas. With a preface by H. R. H. 
Prince Damrong Sommot Amorabandhu. B. E. 2457. 
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Uposathasilakatha. On the celebration of Uposatha day. With a preface 
by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2459. 

A poetical version of the Pali poem Vannavritti. With a preface by H. R. 
H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2459. 

The life of Vessantara according to the Siamese official version. With a 
preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2460. 
Vividhavakya. A collection of moral stanzas. With a preface by H. R. H. 

Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2457. 
The inscriptions of Wat Rajapradit, composed by H. M. King Mongkut. 
With a preface by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2461. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Professor James A. Montgomery, as Senior Editor of the 
JOURNAL, presented the following report of the Editors, which 
was upon motion accepted by the Society: 

With the year 1918 we have made the year of the JouRNAL correspond 
with the calendar year. The issue in five Parts has been continued with 
satisfaction. Much delay has been experienced in getting the Parts out on 
time, but with the new year this tardiness has been corrected and we hope 
now to keep to our schedule. The reduced size of the volume and economies 
have considerably lessened the bill for printing. No alleviation in printing 
costs is yet in sight, but we hope that with the better financial confidence 
to be expected after the War we may feel authorized to enlarge the volume 
towards its former size. 

We note with pleasure the very satisfactory arrangment which has been 
made with the Yale University Press as our Publishers. The connection is 
useful and profitable and also gives us a standing in the publishing world. 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY, 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 
Editors. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society; the list includes some elected 
at a later session : 


HONORARY MEMBER 
Sir Arthur J. Evans, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, England. 


CoRPORATE MEMBERS 


Miss Beatrice Allard, Prof. Max Handman, 
Prof. F. C. Dunealf, Rev. Lewis Hodous, 
Dr. Giuseppe Furlani, Rev. E. P. Janvier, 
Miss Alice Gilpin, Mr. R. F. Johnston, 
Dr. B. Halper, Mrs. Fletcher Ladd, 
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Dr. James P. Marsh, Mr. Victor Segalen, 
Mr. R. D. Messayeh, Rev. William Shellabear, 
Mr. George Tyler Molyneux, Mr. M. T. Sterelny, 
Mrs. Charles F. Norton, Mrs. W. Yorke Stevenson, 
Mr. Charles Martyn Prynne, Prof. F. J. Teggart, 
Mr. Harry L. Rosen, Mr. Herbert E. Winlock, 
Mr. William Bacon Scofield, Mr. Howland Wood. 
Professor Jewett, for the Committee on Nominations, asked 
and received permission to report at a later session. 
At this point, the reading of papers was begun, as follows: 
Rev. Dr. J. B. NrEs, of Brooklyn: The Origin of the Sumerian signs Ab, 
Tunnu, and Immu. Remarks by Professors Barton and Clay. 
Miss L. C. G. GriEve, of Ocean Grove, N. J.: India as a factor in Ameri- 
can literature. 
A brief review of the various classes of literature in America, in 
which India—the land, the people, its history, ete.—is a prominent sub- 
ject; and conclusions drawn therefrom. 


On motion of Professor Edgerton, properly seconded, it was 


voted to amend 

Article IX of the Constitution by striking out the words ‘said meeting 
to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three years,’ so that the Article 
as amended shall read: 


Article IX. An Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine; 
and to amend Article I of the By-Laws by striking out the words ‘and it 
shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the purpose, a copy of 
his letters,’ so that the Article as amended shall read: 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the President 
or the Board of Directors shall direct. 


The purpose of the first amendment was to render effective 
the privilege obtained by the amending of the Society’s Charter 
(see the JOURNAL, 38. 321-22) ; that of the second was to remove 
a dead-letter law. 

The Society then adjourned for the day, at 5:20 Pp. m. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Society was called to order by Presi- 
dent Breasted at 9:33 o’clock on Thursday morning, in Price 
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Hall of the University of Pennsylvania Law School, and the 
presentation of papers was at once begun: 

Rev. G. S. Kuxut, of Yale University: Kitab al Haidah wal Itidar, or 
the Book of Evasion and Apology. 

This is one of the Landberg collection of Arabic manuscripts in the 
Library of Yale University. It comes from Abbaside Bagdad. The 
name of the author is Abd al-‘Aziz bin-Yahya al-Makki al-Kinani. 
The text is a polemic against the Mutazilites who preached the doc- 
trine of the ‘created Koran’ as over against the orthodox doctrine of 
the ‘unoriginate and eternal Koran.’ It is claimed that this book was 
delivered in the form of a disputation in the presence of the great 
Abbaside caliph al-Mamun during the period of the Mutazilite inquisi- 
tion. 

Professor A. EMBER, of Johns Hopkins University: Semito-Egyptian 
Words. Discussion by Dr. Albright and Professor Breasted. 

Since the last meeting of the Society the stock of Semito-Egyptian 
words has been increased by about 500. Semito-Egyptian phonetics 
appear now in a much clearer light. Semitic Z appears in old Egyptian 
asn,notasr. The ‘snake’ in the Egyptian alphabet has the value of 
g (palatalized g), and etymologically it answers to both, Gddé and 
Gimel. A few new Semito-Egyptian words: ngi ‘rescue’: Arab. 
nagga; pg ‘stretch,’ pgt ‘bow’: Arab. fagga ‘bend (bow), stretch 
(bow-string)’; mrt ‘shuttle’: Arab. ndva ‘weave’; mt ‘phallus’: 
Assyr. muttu ‘front,’ muttis ‘in front,’ Arab. mdttat ‘relationship,’ 
Heb. methim ‘men’; ner ‘flag’: Sem. stem nkr; ete. 

Professor L. C. BARRET, of Trinity College: The Kashmir Atharva Veda, 
Book Séven. 

Miss RutH Norton, of Johns Hopkins University: The Life-Index in 
Hindu Fiction. Remarks by Dr. W. N. Brown. 

We may distinguish two leading categories of this motif, terming 
them active and passive. The active index is some object, bird or bee 
or inanimate object, on which the life of a man or demon depends; 
destruction of the index involves destruction of the owner. The pas- 
sive index is merely some token, often a plant, which signifies to a 
friend the illness, danger, or death of the bestower by some change of 
condition. The two are often used to advantage in the same story. A 
further type, tho small in scope, is the faith token. Life-index motif 
is widely disseminated in Hindu folklore, yet almost totally absent in 
literature. 

Professor G. A. BARTON, of Bryn Mawr College: Double postpositives in 
early Sumerian. Remarks by Professor Jastrow, Drs. Chiera and Lutz, and 
the author of the paper. 

Professor PAUL Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) Ox and ass at 
the Nativity; (b) Nehemiah’s night-ride; (c) The passage hawk; (4d) 
Accadian and Sumerian. Discussion by Professor Jastrow and author of 
the paper. 
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(a) Ox and Ass at the Nativity. The Evangelium Pseudo-Matthaei 
says that when Mary placed the Babe in the manger, ox and ass wor- 
shiped him, thus fulfilling the prophecies in Is. 1. 3 and Hab. 3. 2 
where bé-gérv shanim hayyeht is supposed to mean in medio duorum 
animalium. This, however, would be in Hebrew: bén shtdim hayyéth, 
not bé-gerv shéndim hayyim. We must read bi-qrév shanim, ‘in the 
(next) few years’ (cf. mig-qarév ‘soon’ Ezek. 7. 8). The poet asks 
that Jhvh should in wrath (i. e., the Syrian persecution) remember 
merey and manifest himself in the near future. 

(b) Nehemiah’s Night-ride. Nehemiah went from the Valley Gate 
(in the southern wall) toward the Dragon Well, i. e., the Mamilla Pool 
NW of the Jaffa Gate; and after he had returned to the Valley Gate, 
he went toward the Fountain Gate at the southeastern corner of Jeru- 
salem; finally he went north in the Kidron Valley to inspect the 
eastern wall. The Dragon Well is identical with the Serpent Pool of 
Josephus and the Azal (at the head of the Valley of Hinnom) of 
Zech. 14. 5. Arab. agal means serpents. LXX has car . . . xkae in 
Neh. 2. 13, and the Vulgate: et... et. 

(ec) The Passage Hawk. For ké-mog ‘avar in Zeph. 2. 2, which is 
supposed to mean he passed as the chaff, LXX reads ké-neg ‘dvér. This, 
however, does not mean dyOos mapamopevouevov, but like a passage 
hawk (Job 39. 26). Instead of the first hemistich bé-térm lédheth 
héq, which is supposed to mean before the decree bring forth, we must 
read bé-térm rédheth héq, before Fate descend. The preceding line 
of this euphemistic liturgical appendix should be read and translated: 
Hithqéoshdshi wa-qéddi lé-Yahwé hag-géy han-niksdl, ‘bow yourselves 
and bend to Jhvh, ye sinful people.’ 

(d) Accadian and Sumerian. Sayce (1870) and Lenormant (1873) 
called the non-Semitie language of Babylonia Accadian, while Oppert 
(1868) used the name Sumerian, adding that the term Accadian could 
denote only the Semitic Assyro-Babylonian. Oppert was right; but 
it is necessary to substitute Accadian for Assyrian. The older form 
of the non-Semitic Sumerian, which we find in the cuneiform litanies, 
may be called the litanic dialect, just as we speak of the Vedic and 
Gatha dialects. The native name eme-sal means language of enlarge- 
ment, i. e., release from distress (cf. Esth. 4. 14) and alludes to its 
use in the litanies and penitential psalms. 


Dr. W. N. Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania: Escaping one’s 
fate: a Hindu paradox illustrated from fiction. Remarks by Dr. Abbott 
and Professor Kent. 

The Hindus are justly thot to believe that man’s fate is inevitable, 
whether it results from previous Karma or from the decrees of an 
arbitrary deity. But there are a comparatively few people in India 
who rebel against this dictum, and fiction offers illustrations of three 
ways to escape fate. Human shrewdness may trick fate; the grace 
of some god may save a worshipper from destined misfortune; or a 
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man’s acts may so mitigate the lot assigned him at birth that the 
terms are fulfilled in word only, not in spirit. 

Professor H. J. Capsury, of Haverford College: Did Luke translate 
written Aramaic sources? Remarks by Professor Haupt and the author of 
the paper. 

Mrs. A. H. SaunDERS, of New York City: Portrait painting as a dra- 
matic device in Sanskrit plays. Remarks by Professor Bloomfield. 

Some plays in which portrait painting is used as a dramatic device. 
Used to bring the hero and heroine together. Portraits almost always 
painted by one of the lovers. Where in the plays the painting occurs. 
In what manner it is introduced. Method of painting, material used, ° 
ete. 

Dr. E. Curera, of the University of Pennsylvania: Akkadian and Sume- 
rian personal names. Discussion by Professors Clay and Haupt and the 
author of the paper. 

Rules which help in distinguishing names of the two languages, 
wherever difficulty arises. Many Akkadian names appear in early 
documents in such a form as to be practically indistinguishable from 
the Sumerian names. This is because many phonetic values, which 
have hitherto been considered purely Sumerian, are also used in the 
formation of the Akkadian names. 

At 12:08 p. m. the Society took a recess until the afternoon 


session. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order by the President at 2:05 
Pp. M. on Thursday, in the Auditorium of Houston Hall, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. William Albert Wood, of the Women’s Committee, briefly 
addressed the gathering on behalf of the Victory Loan. 

This was followed by an address of welcome on the part of the 
University of Pennsylvania, by Vice-Provost Josiah H. Penni- 
man, in the absence of Provost Edgar Fahs Smith. 

Professor James H. Breasted, as President of the Society, then 
delivered the annual presidential address, upon ‘‘The Place of 
the Near Orient in the Career of Man, and the Coming Task of 
the Orientalist.’’ [Printed in this Part of the JourNat, 39.] 

The next was a symposium on ‘‘The Need for a School of Liv- 
ing Oriental Languages,’’ the speakers being Dr. Talcott 
Williams, Director of the Pulitzer School of Journalism of 
Columbia University ; Professor W. H. Worrell, of the Kennedy 
School of Missions, Hartford, Connecticut, and the next Director 
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of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem; Mr. 
W. H. Schoff, Secretary of the Philadelphia Museums; Hon. 
William Phillips, Assistant Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, whose paper was in his unavoidable absence 
read by Professor Jastrow. The Hon. Wilbur J. Carr, Direc- 
tor of the Consular Service at Washington, also had been 
expected to speak, but was unable to be present, and by telegram 
expressed his hearty approval of the proposal. At the conclu- 
sion of the addresses, Professor A. V. Williams Jackson of 
Columbia University presented a set of resolutions, which had 
previously received the endorsement of the Board of Directors 
of the Society. These resolutions were by vote adopted, as fol- 


lows: 

WHEREAS: Owing to the fact that the connection between America and 
the East is growing closer every day and has been still more emphasized 
by events in the recent war, it is desirable that young men who are going 
to the Orient in Consular Service, or for purposes of commerce, should have 
a knowledge in advance of the languages and conditions of the countries 
in which their activities are to be engaged; 

AND WHEREAS: There are already existing in various European centers 
special schools for such training, as for example the Ecole des langues 
orientales vivantes, at Paris: 

Be It THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the American Oriental Society at an 
official session of its annual meeting held at Philadelphia, April 24, 1919, 
declares that it is highly desirable that such a School of Modern Oriental 
Languages be established in the United States of America, under govern- 
ment auspices, at Washington or elsewhere. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That copies of said resolution concern- 
ing the desirability of establishing such a school be sent to the President 
of the United States, to the Secretary of State, and to the Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

FURTHERMORE BE IT RESOLVED: That copies of the same resolution be 
sent to Chambers of Commerce throughout the country for their endorse- 
ment. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1919-1920 


Professor Jewett, for the Committee on Nomination of Officers, 
now reported as follows: 

For President—Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

For Vice-Presidents—Professor Richard J. H. Gottheil, of Columbia 
University; Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University; 
Professor Leroy Waterman, of the University of Michigan. 


10 JAOS 39 
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For Corresponding Secretary—Dr. Charles J. Ogden, of New York City. 

For Recording Secretary—Professor LeRoy Carr Barret, of Trinity Col- 
lege. 

For Treasurer—Professor Albert T. Clay, of Yale University. 

For Librarian—Professor Albert T. Clay, of Yale University. 

For Editors of the Journal—Professor James A. Montgomery, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Professor Franklin Edgerton, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

For Directors, term expiring 1922—Professor James Henry Breasted, of 
the University of Chicago; Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Professor David G. Lyon, of Harvard University. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

There followed a symposium on ‘The Outlook for Oriental 
Studies in American Universities,’ the speakers being Professor 
Maurice Bloomfield of Johns Hopkins University, on Indo-Ira- 
nian Studies, and Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, on Semitic Studies; and, more briefly, 
Professor J. H. Breasted of the University of Chicago. On 
motion of Professor Jastrow, properly seconded, it was voted 
to approve and to refer to the Board of Directors the following 
suggestions: 

1. The preparation of a statement setting forth the scope, character, 
aims and purposes of Oriental studies, to be presented to institutions at 
which such studies are not represented. 

2. To consider the advisability of preparing a plan for archaeological 
exploration in the Near East, such plan to be presented at as early a period 
as possible to the Carnegie Institution. 

3. To consider the advisability of forming a National Academy for 
the Humanities and, if in the judgment of the Directors the effort to form 
such an Academy should be made, to authorize them to appoint a committee 
to co-operate with such organizations as the Archaeological Institute of 
America, the American Historical Association, the American Philosophical 
Association, the American Philological Association, the Modern Language 
Association, and other societies covering the Humanities, and to take such 
other steps as in their judgment may seem advisable. 


President Breasted then stated that the Board of Directors 
by a postal ballot had joined with various Museums and similar 
interested institutions in a resolution urging the Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris to embody, in the terms of peace, the protection of 
antiquities in the former Ottoman Empire, together with provi- 
sions for fair and equal treatment of all adequately equipped 
expeditions for excavation and research; and that a committee 
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of the Peace Conference had been appointed and was reporting 
back to the Conference provisions which were entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

At 5:00 o’clock the Society adjourned for the day. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order by President Breasted 
at 9:45 o’clock on Friday morning, in the auditorium of the 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning. 

The President announced that the next meeting of the Society 
would be held at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday of Easter week, April 6, 7, and 
8, 1920. Certain additional nominees for membership, included 
in the list already given, were duly elected. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported also two amendments 
to the Constitution and By-Laws, approved by the Board of 
Directors and referred to the Society for final action, as follows: 

That Article III of the Constitution be amended to read: ‘‘The 
membership of the Society shall consist of Corporate Members, 
Honorary Members, and Honorary Associates.”’ 

That the opening words of By-Law VII be amended to read: 


‘All members shall receive a copy’’ ete. 

The purpose of these amendments was to create a new class of 
membership among men prominent in the public life of the 
country, whose interest should be enlisted in promoting the work 

of the Society. By motion, the amendments were adopted. 


The reading of papers was then resumed: 
Professor M. L. Marco.is, of the Dropsie College: Two emendations in 
the Old Testament. Remarks by Professor Haupt. 

Isai. 43. 12 1.° WM pro*Nywin ; Prov. 25. 8 1.7 pro RYN. 

Professor R. P. DouGHERTy, of Goucher College: New cuneiform refer- 
ences to Belshazzar. 

Nine tablets in the Yale Babylonian Collection, dated in the reign 
of Nabonidus, indicate the prominence of Belshazzar in affairs at 
Erech. Two texts place him on an equality with his father in oaths. 
He had pastoral and agricultural interests and exercised some jurisdic- 
tion in temple matters, at the same time paying a tithe to Banna. A 
receipt for his tithe is contained in the Goucher College Babylonian 
Collection. 

Professor LEROY WATERMAN, of the University of Michigan: The curse 
in the paradise epic. [To be printed in the JOURNAL.] 
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Rev. H. LINFIELD, of the Dropsie College: The dependence of the Tal- 
mudie principle of asmakhta on Babylonian law. [To be printed in the 
JOURNAL.] Remarks by Professor Morgenstern. 

Professor J. D. Prince, of Columbia University: Some Sumerian word 
formations. [To be printed in the JourNAL.] Remarks by Professor 
Haupt, Dr. Albright, Professor Kent, and the author of the paper. 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of Columbia University: From diary notes 
made in Mesopotamia and on a fourth journey to Persia. Remarks by 
Professor Gottheil and the author of the paper. 

Memorandum regarding the tomb of Ezra on the Tigris; the Arch 
of Ctesiphon near Bagdad; the ruins of Kasr-i Shirin in Western 
Persia; and the Grave of Baba Tahir, the eleventh century Persian 
quatrain poet, at Hamadan. 

Professor R. J. H. GotrHert, of Columbia University: Ibn al-Wasiti’s 
controversial treatise against non-believers. 

Professor G. 8S. DuncaN, of the American University, Washington: The 
future life in the oldest Egyptian texts. 

The oldest Egyptian inscriptions (4000 B. C.) contain a well 
developed future life in eastern sky surrounded by water and reached 
by rafts and boats. It is a glorified Egypt with reeds, flowers, trees, 
fields, lakes, and rivers. Entrance is conditioned on ceremonial and 
ethical purity. The chief food is bread, beer, geese, and oxen. The 
heavenly occupation is serving the gods. Resurrection of the body and 
immortality are taught in clearest terms. ‘Horus has united for thee 
thy members.’ ‘Thou hast departed that thou mightest live.’ 
Henotheism is taught with Re as supreme god. Set is the evil doer, 
the Satan. 

Professor FRANKLIN EDGERTON, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
filosofic materials of the Atharva Veda. Remarks by Professor Bloomfield 
and the author of the paper. 

The connecting link between Vedic filosofy and magic, and therefore 
the reason for the presence of the filosofic materials in the AV., is to 
be found in their common aim, viz., the attainment of practical, worldly 
ends by means of mystic, esoteric (or magic) knowledge. The Athar- 
van filosofic hymns therefore hav a natural and proper place in the 
collection from the start and are not foren intrusions in any sense. 
The Atharvan ritual texts support this view. The practical aims of 
‘higher thot’ ar prominent even in the Upanishads, the culmination of 
Vedic filosofy. 


When Professor Edgerton rose to read his paper a rising vote 
of appreciation was tendered to him by the Society for his unfail- 
ing services as Corresponding Secretary during the past four 
years, from which position he was by his own desire retiring. 

The President then announced the membership of certain com- 
mittees : 
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On Arrangements for the Next Meeting: Professor Nathaniel 
Schmidt, Chairman; Professors R. J. H. Gottheil and Leroy 
Waterman, and the Corresponding Secretary. 

On Nomination of Officers for 1920-21: Rev. Dr. J. B. Nies, 
Chairman; Professor J. D. Prince; and Mr. E. T. Newell. 

The Auditing Committee: Professors E. W. Hopkins and F. W. 
Williams. 


On motion, it was voted to extend a vote of thanks to the 
authorities of the University of Pennsylvania and to those of the 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, for their 
generous hospitality to the Society during the meeting. 

At 12:30 o’clock the Society took a recess until the afternoon 
session. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth and last session of the meeting of 1919 was held at 
the Dropsie College on the afternoon of Friday, beginning at 
2:53 o’clock, with President Breasted in the chair. The reading 
of papers was at once begun: 

Professor JULIAN MORGENSTERN, of the Hebrew Union College: Holy 
Cross Day. Remarks by Rev. Dr. Nies, Professors Jastrow and Miller, 
Rev. Dr. Kyle, and the author of the paper. 

This festival is celebrated on September 14th (old style) in the 
Eastern Church. It commemorates, supposedly, the finding of the 
Cross on September 14, 326 A. D. On this same day the Church of the 
Anastasis and that of Golgotha Ad Crucem, both upon Calvary, were 
dedicated. The festival is popularly celebrated by kindling huge bon- 
fires and by other curious rites. It is unquestionably a survival of an 
ancient, Semitic, equinoctial festival, which marked, in many localities, 
the beginning of the new year. The ceremonies were frequently of a 
Saturnalian character. It was customary to dedicate new sanctuaries 
upon this festival and to call down fire from heaven. 

Mrs. D. M. Bates, of Cambridge, Mass.: Brief mention of translations 
into Chinese by the late Bishop 8. I. J. Schereschewsky. 

His translation—alone—of the entire Old Testament into the Man- 
darin language. His translation—alone—of the entire Bible into 
High Wen-li. His translation of the Prayer-Book into High Wen-li. 
Reasons for putting the Bible into High Wen-li. His revisions of this 
book, made under enormous difficulties, and in his invalid’s chair, with 
the use of one finger, only, for typewriting. His courageous journey 
to China, and to Japan, in this helpless condition, in order to have his 
book printed. 
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Rev. Dr. J. E. Assott, of Summit, N. J.: Bhanudas, the Maratha poet- 
saint. Remarks by Professors M. Bloomfield and Miiller. 

Between Dnyaneshvar, the first of the Maratha saint-poets, A. D. 
1290, and Eknath, 1548-1609, comes the minor saint-poet Bhanudas, 
great-grandfather of Eknath. The traditional story of his life as pre- 
served by Mahipati in Bhaktavyaya, chap. 42, 43, and Bhaktalilamrita 
18 is exceedingly interesting. He appears as religiously inclined 
from childhood, and later as the honest merchant who would die rather 
than tell a lie, and who adopted the system of the ‘fixed price,’ with 
great success. From this life he, however, retired to a religious life. 
He brought back from Vijayanagara the image of Vithoba that the 
king of Vijayanagara had taken away from Pandharpur. Historical 
evidence of this event is lacking. About a hundred of his Abhangs are 
extant. 

Professor M. BLOOMFIELD, of Johns Hopkins University. The dohada, 
or craving of pregnant women: a motif of Hindu fiction. [To be printed 
in the JOURNAL.] Discussion by Professor Edgerton. 

Rev. Dr. JOHN P. PETERS, of New York City: The home of the Semites. 
[To be printed in the JouRNAL.] Discussion by Professors Jastrow, 
Breasted, and Miiller. Such interest was aroused that the Directors were 
requested to consider the feasibility of appointing a symposium on this 
topic as a feature of the program of the next meeting. 

Dr. W. F. ALBRIGHT, of Johns Hopkins University: Menes and Naramsin. 

Mani of Magan, defeated by Naramsin of Akkad, is Menes (Manei) 
of Egypt. All lines of investigation, historical, geographical, chro- 
nological, and archaeological, converge in support of this thesis. 
Orman — Armenia; Tibar — Anti-Taurus; Ibla — Gibla (Gubla) ; Iar- 
muti = Philistia; Magan—Ma‘an (oldest West-Semitic name of 
Egypt). The accession of Menes may be placed cir. 2950 B. C., the 
introduction of the calendar 2780, in perfect agreement with our present 
Egyptian material. The dynasty of Akkad is to be dated 3000-2800 
B. C., in accordance with the latest discoveries. The history of ancient 
ivilizatiou now appears in a clearer light. 

Professor ROLAND G. KENT, of the University of Pennsylvania: Cattle- 
tending and agriculture in the Avesta. [To be printed in the JouRNAL. ] 

Mr. W. H. Scuorr, of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum: Biblical 
foreign trade chapters. 


The President announced that the following papers, offered 
on the program, but not read because of the absence of their 
authors or for the lack of time, were formally presented by title: 

Dr. W. F. AuBRricHT, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The cuneiform 
prototype of Hidr-Elias, and the Messianic expectation; (b) The Meso- 
potamian origin of the Gnostic Sophia. 

Professor L. C. Barret, of Trinity College: Paippalada and Rigveda. 

Professor G. A. BARTON, of Bryn Mawr College: On Babylonian parallels 
to Genesis 2 and 3. 
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Professor F. R. BuaKke, of Johns Hopkins University: The languages 
of the Moros of the Philippine Islands. 

Professor M. BLooMFIELD, of Johns Hopkins University: The mind as 
wish-car in the Veda. [To be printed in the JOURNAL.] 

Dr. W. N. Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania: The wandering 
skull: new light on Tantrakhyana 29. ; 

Professor C. E. Conant, of the University of Chattanooga: Long con- 
sonants in Ibanak (Philippines). 

Dr. I. Erros, of Baltimcre: An emendation to Is. 63. 5. 

Rev. F. Gavin, of Cambridge, Mass.: The ‘sleep of the soul’ in early 
Syriac teachings: its affiliations and origins. 

Professor C. R. LANMAN, of Harvard University: (a) The Sanskrit mutes 
called mirdhanya, that is, domal: with a history and criticism of a century- 
old error; (b) The Harvard Oriental Series and the War. 

Rev. H. LINFIELD, of Dropsie College: The words ‘mouth’ and ‘tongue’ 
as roots in Semitic languages. 

Dr. C. J. OcpEN, of New York City: The supposed Hindu dynasty of 
Bhatinda. 

Dr. J. J. Price, of Plainfield, N J.: (a) Arabic superstitions before 
Mohammed; (b) Arabic parallels to Rabbinic literature; (c) Buddhism - 
in China. 

Dr. J. E. Snyper, of Johns Hopkins University: The paronomasies in 
Zeph. 2. 4. 

Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University: The Arab poet called Giran 
al-’Aud. 


At 4:48 o’clock the Society adjourned, to meet again in Ithaca 
on April 6, 1920. 


IMPORTANT ACTIONS TAKEN BY THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS AT THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING 
April 23-25, 1919 


In view of the fact that an unusual volume of important busi- 
ness was transacted by the Board of Directors at the Philadelphia 
meeting, the editors of the Journal and the secretaries have urged 
that all such matters of interest to the members, in so far as 
they are not fully set forth in the published proceedings of the 
meeting, should be briefly presented’ in a statement by the out- 
going president. 

In accordance with the resolutions adopted by the society urg- 
ing the importance of establishing a School of Modern Oriental 
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Languages, the Directors voted to appoint a committee of seven 
to push the project in every possible way. The following com- 
pose this committee: Messrs. Prince (chairman), Talcott Wil- 
liams, Adler, Torrey, Jackson, Jastrow, Breasted. 

The Directors unanimously agreed that a vigorous campaign 
for new members was highly desirable. Prof. Julian Morgen- 
stern was appointed chairman of a committee to take up this 
work, with the request to nominate and appoint three additional 
members of his committee. This new organ is to be called the 
Standing Committee on the Enlargement of Membership and 
Resources, and it will direct its appeal to all cultured and 
enlightened people of the country, to join our society and aid 
in its support. 

The Society feels the need of such support more especially for 
its very scanty publication account, which has for years struggled 
along on very meagre resources. It was therefore voted to 
’ request the treasurer to include on his bills a suggestion that 
members add to their dues a contribution toward the support of 
special publications. 

In accordance with this effort it was likewise voted that the 
Directors go on record as advising the Society as soon as possible 
to reserve the income from the present Trust Funds exclusively 
for special publications, rather than to use such income for cur- 
rent expenses as at present. 

Similarly the Directors expressed their further sense of the 
importance of supporting our publication enterprises by voting 
that the former Committee on Publication be discharged and a 
new commitiee with the same powers be appointed. This new 
committee on Publication now includes the following members: 
Messrs. Jastrow (chairman), Clay, Jewett, Nies, and Talcott 
Williams. 

In order to be able to associate with the work of the Society 
influential men in public life, who would consent to further the 
interests of the Society by such association, the Directors voted 
to appoint a committee of three to consider nominations for a 
new class of honorary members, the new members to be termed 
‘Honorary Associates,’ and to report at the next annual meeting. 
This committee includes Messrs. Montgomery (chairman), 
Haupt, and R. G. Kent. 
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In view of the fact that there are many educational institu- 
tions in the United States which possess no departments or 
individual teachers offering courses for the study of oriental 
languages and civilizations, the Directors voted that a committee 
of three be appointed to prepare a statement setting forth the 
scope, character, aims, and purposes of oriental studies, said 
statement to be submitted to the Board of Directors for approval 
and modifications, and to be signed by them and presented to 
educational institutions at which such studies are not represented. 
The members of this committee are Messrs. R. G. Kent (chair- 
man), Jastrow, and Barret. 

The emancipation of the Near East from the rule of the Otto- 
man Empire offers such an unparalleled opportunity for excava- 
tion and exploration that the Directors voted to appoint a 
committee of five to prepare a plan for archaeological exploration 
in the Near East, such plan to be presented at as early a period 
as possible to the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

With similar purposes in view the Directors also voted to 
appoint a Committee to Further the Interesis of the American 
School in Jerusalem. The members of this latter committee are 
Messrs. Montgomery (chairman), Barton and Clay. 

The lack of a national organization of all American scholars 
representing research in humanistic science is a serious obstacle 
to the progress of such research, and especially to efforts looking 
toward securing the funds for proper support of humanistic 
science. For example there was no nationally representative 
body of humanistic scholars to present to our Peace Commis- 
sioners in Paris the cause of scientific research in the territory 
of the defunct Ottoman Empire, as administered by its future 
mandatories. In view of this situation the Directors voted to 
appoint a committee of three to consider the proper course of 
action in proceeding to the formation of a National Academy of 
Humanistic Science. This committee consists of Messrs. 
Breasted (chairman), Bloomfield, Jastrow. 

The Directors voted to pay the annual subvention of fifty 
dollars to the Encyclopaedia of Islam for the years 1918 and 
1919. 

The President called the attention of the Directors to the diffi- 
culties confronting the executive officer in securing any action 
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of the Directors or of the Society during the intervals between 
the annual sessions. It is not too much to say that as far as all 
official functions other than editing and carrying on correspond- 
ence by the President and Secretaries are concerned, the Society 
is practically dead for about fifty-one and a half weeks in the 
year. This situation is rendered the more difficult by the cus- 
tom of a rotating presidency, and in years when the correspond- 
ing secretary also lays down his office, even the slight continuity 
from, one annual meeting to the next is completely broken. In 
view of these conditions the proposal was made that an Executive 
Council with a reasonably permanent membership, so located 
that it might easily and readily assemble at any time during the 
year, be created, with power to take official action on matters 
demanding speedy decision; and it was voted that a committee 
of two be appointed to consider the question of such an Execu- 
tive Council and to draft suitable amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws for putting it into operation, if the project 
should ultimately be approved. The members of this committee 
are Messrs. Edgerton and Barret. 

In preparing the above statement may I express my indebted- 
ness to the very efficient services of the Scribe of the Directors, 
Prof. R. G. Kent, on whose records this summary is based. 

I am sure that I express the feeling of the Directors in stating 
that the future of the American Oriental Society never looked 
brighter, and that the important actions taken at the Philadel- 
phia meeting give promise of a greatly enlarged field of useful- 
ness and influence for the Society. It is a pleasant duty to 
indicate in closing that the greater part of the constructive pro- 
gram adopted at the Philadelphia meeting was due to the aggres- 
sive and efficient local committee in charge of the program. 


JAMES HENRY BREASTED 





CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


With Amendments of 1897, 1911, 1915, 1917, and 1919 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

ARTICLE II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be:— 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which 
the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for Oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other com- 
munications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before-mentioned objects. 


4, The collection of a library and cabinet. 


ARTICLE III. The membership of the Society shall consist of corporate 
members, honorary members, and honorary associates. 

ARTICLE IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

ARTICLE V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Treasurer, a Librarian, two Editors of the Journal, and nine Directors. 
The officers shall be elected at the annual meeting, by ballot, for a term 
of one year. The Directors shall consist of three groups of three members 
each, one group to be elected each year at the annual meeting for a term 
of three years. No Director shall be eligible for immediate re-election as 
Director, tho he may be chosen as an officer of the Society. 

ARTICLE VI, The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the custom- 
ary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members of the Board of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE VII. The Secretaries, the Treasurer, the Librarian, and the two 
Editors of the Journal shall be ez officio members of the Board of Directors, 
and shall perform their respective duties under the superintendence of 
said Board. 
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ARTICLE VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to 
carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise 
a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular 
meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

ArTICLE IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

ARTICLE X. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation of 
the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the President 
or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

III. b. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre- 
spond with the calendar year. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year’s day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer.shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the Editors 
at the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
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annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

VII. All members shall be entitled to a copy of all the publications of 
the Society issued during their membership, and shall also have the privi- 
lege of taking a copy of those previously published, so far as the Society 
can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price. 

VIII. Candidates for membership who have been elected by the Society 
shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assessment within 
one month from the time when notice of such election is mailed to them. A 
failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal to become a member. 
If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assessments, 
his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, be dropped from the 
list of members of the Society. 

IX. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three to 
adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS 
I. For THE LIBRARY 


1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons as 
shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon the 
following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President; 
and he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from 
that of their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this 
term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, upon 
depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall be duly 
returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 


II. ON THE ORGANIZATION OF BRANCHES 


1. To provide for scientific meetings of groups of members living at too 
great a distance to attend the annual sessions of the Society, branches may 
be organized with the approval of the Directors. The details of organi- 
zation are to be left to those forming a branch thus authorized, subject to 
formal ratification by the Directors. 

2. Upon the formation of a branch, the officers chosen shall have the 
right to propose for corporate membership in the Society such persons as 
may seem eligible to them, and, pending ratification according to Article 
IV of the Constitution, these candidates shall receive the Journal and all 
notices issued by the Society. 
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3. The annual fee of the members of a branch shall be collected by the 
Treasurer of the Society, in the usual manner, and in order to defray the 
current expenses of a branch the Directors shall authorize the Treasurer of 
the Society to forward from time to time to the duly authorized officer of 
the branch such sums as may seem proper to the Treasurer. The accounts 
of the Treasurer of the branch shall be audited annually and a statement 
of the audit shall be sent to the Treasurer of the Society to be included in 
his annual report. 

4, The President and Secretary of any branch duly authorized as provided 
under Section 1 shall have the right to sit ex officio with the Directors at 
their meetings and to take part in their deliberations. 














THE PLACE OF THE NEAR ORIENT IN THE CAREER 
OF MAN AND THE TASK OF THE AMERICAN 
ORIENTALIST* 


JAMES HENRY BREASTED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


UNDER THE PRESENT ARRANGEMENT of a rotating presideney, 
the American orientalist, at least once in his life, is vouchsafed 
the opportunity of unburdening his soul to his fellow orientalists 
at unrestricted length, in complacent emancipation from the 
terrors of the presidential stop-watch, which he himself at the 
same time is privileged to wield against his colleagues with the 
retaliatory rigor of the oriental lex talionis. 

Following a precedent set by my distinguished predecessor, I 
am moved to speak today rather by the contemplation of the 
extraordinary situation in which students of the Orient now find 
themselves, than by the availability of some particular chapter 
or fragment of my own researches. For we are confronted 
today by a responsibility and an opportunity far surpassing in 
scope and promise anything which even our ardent American 
imagination of a year ago could have compassed or conceived. 
In a recent letter from Sir William Ramsay, in response to some 
suggestions which I had sent him regarding Asia Minor, he refers 
to the future government of Turkey in these words: ‘I have 
always been much inclined to believe in harnessing America to 
this business. . . . I should like to see the administration of 
Turkey put into the hands of an advisory board consisting of 
men who know something about the country, its history, and its 
future possibilities. If I were asked, I could name the proper 
person as chairman, and he is an American . . . an American 
archaeologist and diplomatist combined.’ 

Leaving to more competent hands the problems of the well- 
being and happiness of the peoples living in the former Ottoman 
Empire, I find in Sir William Ramsay’s proposal of an American 
archaeologist for a position of responsibility in the government 
of a large section of the Near East a suggestion of the vast extent 


* Presidential address delivered before the American Oriental Society in 
Philadelphia, April 24th, 1919. 
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of the obligation and the boundlessness of the opportunity now 
confronting American orientalists who are equipped to carry on 
researches in these birth-lands of religion and civilization. 

Our responsibility as students of man is measured chiefly by 
the importance of early oriental civilization in the history of 
mankind viewed as a whole. It has long seemed to me that the 
commanding position of the lands of the Near East in the career 
of man has been largely obscured by our failure to view them 
in a deep and broad perspective of world history. It is only 
as we look far abroad, over many other social groups, that we can 
properly discern the genetic position of the cultures of the Near 
East; and we find them unexpectedly intelligible and surpris- 
ingly illuminated by the study of analogous situations elsewhere. 

Professor F. J. Teggart of the University of California has 
recently written a very useful and penetrating essay in which 
this matter is touched upon. He complains of us orientalists 
that the investigator has limited his observation to the lands of 
the Nearer East. I have read this statement with much satis- 
faction, because it accords entirely with my own experience. In 
endeavoring to make some of the cultural developments in the 
Near East intelligible to American high school boys and girls, I 
found admirable materials among the culture traits of the New 
World. Early Babylonian and Egyptian year-names and the 
beginnings of early oriental chronology find their best illustra- 
tion and explanation in such things as the list of year-names 
recorded in a long series of seventy-one pictures on a buffalo hide 
made by Lone Dog, a Dakota Indian chief. Similarly the earli- 
est efforts at writing in its pictographic stage may be found 
exemplified with wonderful clearness and interest in a North 
American Indian’s autobiography narrated in a series of paint- 
ings on a buffalo skin which Col. Roosevelt once showed me hang- 
ing just inside his door at Sagamore Hill.? Such analogous 
individual culture traits, of which there are many, and which 
others have observed before, led me to look into the larger aspects 
of the physical situation of western culture as compared with 
that of our Near Eastern world. 





1F. J. Teggart, The Processes of History, Yale Univ. Press, 1918, p. 48. 
?See Garrick Mallery, Picture Writing of the American Indians, Bureau 
of Ethnology, vol. 10 (1893). 
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It is now evident that there are only two regions on the globe 
in which man has risen from Stone Age savagery to the posses- 
sion of agriculture, metals, and writing. The independence of 
these two regions in making these cultural conquests has been 
conclusively demonstrated. They are geographically widely 
separated. One of them is in the New World and the other in 
the Old, and each of them lies along, or on both sides of, a great 
inter-continental bridge, one joining the two Americas, the other 
connecting Africa and Eurasia. It necessarily lies outside the 
scope of this address to discuss what geographical significance 
there may be in the fact that, in both the Old World and the 
New, the bridge between the continents formed the center around 
which took place the development and diffusion of the highest 
civilization at first attained in either hemisphere. 

An examination of the culture situation of the western world 
as a whole in pre-Columbian times is very instructive. In mak- 
ing a comprehensive reconstruction® of the career of man in the 
New World the Americanists have enjoyed enviable freedom 
from traditional prejudices like those of the old-school classicists, 
who felt it sacrilege to acknowledge the share of the Orient in the 
history of civilization, or those of the Egyptologists and Assyri- 
ologists, who are often more interested in proving the shores of 
the Nile or of the Euphrates to have been the oldest home of 
civilization than to establish the facts, whatever the result. To 
the Americanist it is evident that a culture trait of some com- 
plexity, like the cultivation of maize, when it is found continu- 
ously distributed over a wide area, has been so distributed by a 
process of diffusion from a common center, and that under such 
circumstances we cannot assume independent invention.* With- 
out any preconceptions or inherited prejudices he may then pro- 
ceed to find the center of diffusion for each such cultural 
conquest. If he finds the lines of diffusion of the most impor- 
tant culture traits persistently converging on the same center, 
he concludes that this focus was the original home of civiliza- 








*An admirable reconstruction of this kind has been put together in an 
exceedingly useful book by Clark Wissler, The American Indian, New York, 
1917, to which the above summary is much indebted. 

*Wissler, op. cit., p. 343, and E. Sapir, Time Perspective in Aboriginal 
American Culture, pp. 25-36. 
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tion in the New World. By this process he has shown that maize 
has descended from a wild grass in the Maya region of Yucatan,® 
whence it passed far across both continents from one hunting 
tribe to another as far as the habitat of each tribe permitted. 
Similarly the whole cotton complex, including the loom and 
upward weaving, spread from the middle region of America both 
northward and southward.® ‘The distribution of pottery was 
still in progress at the opening of the period of discovery”? by 
European explorers in North America, and the inference is a 
fair one, according to Wissler, ‘that it was distributed from the 
south,’* for, as he remarks, ‘as we know that maize came up from 
the south, it is reasonable to suppose that pottery came by the 
same road.” Similarly it was only the peoples on and around 
the inter-continental bridge who developed meiallurgy, or who 
possessed the social and administrative organization to practice 
irrigation on a remarkably extensive scale. Many of the charac- 
teristics of the elaborate ritualism of the New World likewise 
spread from the middle region, especially from’ the Maya and 
Inea centers.*° In the central region also we find the only writ- 
ing, just in course of transition from the pictographic to the 
phonetic stage. It spread northward into Mexico, but did not 
penetrate into South America, which never possessed writing. 
Here then we find disclosed in the Western World a nucleus of 
civilization occupying the middle region of the two continents,— 
a nucleus which led the cultural development of the entire 
Western Hemisphere. The leaders in this group were chiefly 
three peoples: the Maya of Yucatan, the Nahua of Mexico 
(including especially the Aztec), and finally the Inca of Peru. 
As over against the other peoples of the Western World, this 
group as a whole was immeasurably superior; while as compared 
with each other, the three members of the group differed greatly. 
The Maya of Yucatan may have been the original path-finders 
leading the other two; but it is very important to note that there 





°G. N. Collins, ‘Pueblo Indian Maize Breeding,’ in the Journal of 
Heredity, vol. 5 (1914), No. 6, pp. 255-268; see Wissler, op. cit. pp. 27-28. 

* Wissler, op. cit., pp. 49-59. 

* Ibid. p. 68. 

* Ibid. p. 67. 

* Ibid. p. 69. 

* Ibid. p. 190. 
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was undoubtedly much interchange of mutual influences among 
the three, and that the other two in some particulars outdis- 
tanced the Maya. Thus, while the Maya never advanced to the 
production of copper tools, but put up all their great stone 
structures with only stone tools, the Aztec culture and especially 
the Inca of Peru had begun the production and use of copper or 
bronze implements. Similarly the Inca culture made itself so 
superior in decorative art that it became the center to which all 
the contiguous cultures were inferior. 

The lack of writing throughout most of the territory of the 
New World has saved the Americanists from the regrettable 
narrowness, limitations, and often pedantry, of the old time 
philologist. To be sure, linguistic documents available in 
modern copies, transcripts, and treatises, besides the original 
inscriptions, have furnished the Americanists with an insur- 
mountable mass of materials for philological investigation of the 
New World, and there have been sharp rivalries here between 
the linguist, the archaeologist, the ethnologist, and the physical 
anthropologist. All these lines of investigation therefore, and 
many others, have been indefatigably pursued, and an enormous 
body of observations and results representing them all has been 
built up by our Americanists. Neither have these results been 
kept in water-tight compartments, but the whole body of evi- 
dence, from whatever source or of whatever character, has been 
brought to bear on the career of man in the New World. 

Turning from a situation like this, embracing both the conti- 
nents of the Western Hemisphere, we may apply its lessons very 
instructively to the Old World. For the Old World is itself 
made up of two continents, Africa and Eurasia, and as we have 
already remarked, the earliest civilizations arose and spread on 
both sides of the inter-continental bridge between them. That 
the same processes of diffusion across and on both sides of the 
bridge, which the Americanist finds in the New World, were 
going on for thousands of years in the Old World, no one can 
doubt. But the situation in America has thus far required little 
consideration of the time element, a factor to which the Ameri- 
canist is now beginning to devote some attention,’ whereas in 





% See E. Sapir, Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture, Canada, 
Department of Mines, Geological Survey, Memoir 90, Toronto, 1916. 
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the work of the orientalist the time element has been perhaps the 
most obvious factor of all. For as far back as some six thousand 
years ago, that is early in the fourth millennium B. C., the 
peoples on the Nile and the Euphrates had reached essentially 
the same stage of culture attained by the Maya, Aztec, and Inca. 

Grouped about the Old World inter-continental bridge from 
the Nile to the Euphrates, we have therefore a nucleus of cul- 
tures which after 4000 B. C. had reached about the same point 
of advancement as that attained in 1492 A. D. by the New World 
group in an analogous situation. Each group in its respective 
situation was the sole nucleus of civilization, and was far supe- 
rior to the less advanced cultures stretching far across the great 
outlying continental areas. The diffusion of culture from the 
New World group, northward and southward across both conti- 
nents, continuing as it did down into our own times, is like a labo- 
ratory experiment in human experience, set going for the benefit 
of us orientalists. and demonstrating to us what must have been 
going on around the Egypto-Babylonian group for thousands of 
years before the age of written documents. This conclusion is 
confirmed as we’examine the relation of the Egypto-Babylonian 
group to prehistoric man round about it. 

The discoveries of the last twenty-five years have revealed to 
us the career of prehistoric man, especially in Europe, so that 
its successive stages, clearly differentiated and stratigraphically 
observable, have been arranged in unquestionable chronological 
sequence through probably not less than 50,000 and perhaps 
nearly 150,000 years of struggle with the material world,—a 
struggle whose progress has left behind a long trail of ever more 
carefully wrought implements, at first of stone, and later of bone, 
horn, ivory, wood, and eventually copper. These remains not 
only carry us through age after age of cultural development on 
the part of man, but also of successive geological processes and 
changes in climate which have fashioned the present surface of 
the earth. 

We see the hunters of prehistoric Europe wandering through 
the tropical forests, especially in the regions which are now 
France and Spain, but also across the land-bridges at Gibraltar 
and Sicily, which connected Europe and Africa until far down 
in the Neolithic Age. This intimate connection between 
southern Europe and northern Africa made culture diffusion 
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across the Mediterranean easy, and before the end of the Quater- 
nary Age the entire Mediterranean was fringed with communi- 
ties of palaeolithic hunters. Today their weapons of flint are 
found encircling practically the whole Mediterranean. 

This fact brings the Near East into the great current of pre- 
historic life. Whether the rate of advance was uniform and the 
successive stages therefore contemporaneous at first all around 
the Mediterranean is uncertain. If compared with the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean, Europe was undoubtedly at a 
serious disadvantage, as the northern mantle of ice crept south- 
ward and thousands of years of rigorous cold set in. It is now 
evident that the south-eastern corner of the Mediterranean even- 
tually drew away from prehistoric Europe, and probably from 
prehistoric Asia also. The great Pleiocene rift in north-eastern 
Africa, which we call Egypt, furnished a home in every way so 
sheltered, so generously supplied by nature, and in climate so 
benign, that it enabled the savage Stone Age hunters of the 
Sahara, who had taken refuge there in Quaternary times,!? to 
leave Europe far behind in the advance toward civilization. As 
the Euphrates valley followed in this advance, it was in touch 
with the Nile culture, and there thus grew up the Egypto- 
Babylonian culture-nucleus on both sides of the inter-continental 
bridge connecting Africa and Eurasia. 

Elsewhere, throughout the great prehistoric world of Africa 
and Eurasia, there was no culture higher than that of the savage 
or barbarous Neolithic hunting peoples, like those of the Ameri- 
can continents on both sides of the central culture-nucleus. It 
is true that an enormous amount of detailed research remains to 
be done in the study of man’s career in the eastern hemisphere, 
but enough has already been done to reveal the general situation. 
Long after the Egypto-Babylonian group at the nexus of the 
two continents had gained metal, writing, and highly developed 
government, the surrounding peoples far back into Africa and 
Eurasia had not yet gained these fundamental elements of civili- 





22 See M. Blanckenhorn, ‘Die Geschichte des Nil-Stroms in der Tertiar- und 
Quartarperiode, sowie des palaeolithischen Menschen in Aegypten,’ Zeitschr. 
d. Gesell. f. Erdkunde, 1902, pp. 753-762. Also G. Schweinfurth, ‘ Kiesel- 
Artefacte in der diluvialen Schotter-Terrasse und auf den Plateau-Héhen 
von Theben,’ Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. 34 (1902, pp. 293-308) and two additional 
reports by the same observer, ibid. vols. 35 and 36. 
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zation and were still in a primitive stage of culture development. 
As we move out from the Egypto-Babylonian group the culture 
level declines and civilization fades and disappears. 

The only other center of culture which might be compared in 
age with the Egypto-Babylonian group is China. Regarding 
the age of Chinese culture, however, there is wide misappre- 
hension. The oldest contemporary annals of China written on 
wood and bamboo date from the second century B. C., and the 
shamanistic texts on bone, the oldest writing discovered in China, 
are dated by Laufer, as he has kindly informed me, in the second 
millennium B. C. The oldest dated specimens of bronze made 
by the Chinese belong in the latter part of the second millennium, 
and not one is safely datable earlier than the thirteenth cen- 
tury B. C. China’s remarkable list of civilized contributions 
to the western world is very late. This is well illustrated by 
China’s splendid gift of porcelain to the nations of the west after 
the development of modern sea trade with Chinese ports. The 
production of porcelain was an art which grew out of a knowl- 
edge not only of pottery but also of glass and glaze. The latter 
arose in Egypt as early as the thirty-fifth century B. C., and, 
spreading rather slowly to Western Asia, did not reach China 
until Hellenistic times, ‘in the second century B. C. or earlier.’** 
The evidence all points to the conclusion that Chinese culture 
developed immensely later than that of the Egypto-Babylonian 
group, and there are few if any competent Sinologists who would 
dissent from this conclusion. While it is evident that China 
passed through a long development in detachment from the 
Western Asiatic world, nevertheless as Laufer has well stated, 
‘the conviction is gaining ground . . . that Chinese culture in 
its material and economic foundation, has a common root with 
our own.”** He would place this common source somewhere in 
Western Asia, without venturing to mention any particular 
geographical region. For myself I cannot doubt where this 
western source is to be placed. We must find it in the Egypto- 
Babylonian group; for the excavations in the regions of Asia 
surrounding this group, in Asia Minor, Turkestan, and Elam 





*B. Laufer, ‘Beginnings of Porcelain in China,’ Publications of the 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 1917, p. 139. 
*B. Laufer, Journal of Race Development, 5 (1914-15), pp. 167-170. 
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(Persia), have disclosed very clearly the later and inferior 
character of the cultures there, and the direction of the culture 
drift; although the excessively early and totally ungrounded 
chronology set up by deMorgan and Pumpelly has obscured the 
real situation and misled many (see Thureau-Dangin’s chro- 
nology below, note 21). 

It is therefore quite possible to indicate in very general 
terms the relation of the Egypto-Babylonian group to the vast 
undeveloped prehistoric world of savagery and barbarism which, 
in the fourth and fifth millenniums before Christ, extended from 
the Atlantic across Africa and Eurasia to the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. In the midst of this far-reaching wilderness of primi- 
tive life there was a single oasis of advanced culture from which 
the forces of civilization gradually diffused a higher type of life 
among the surrounding peoples. The movement of such influ- 
ences, and the detachment of the group which eventually carried 
agriculture and cattle-breeding into China, lie so far back in 
the prehistoric age, that the practice of milking and of weaving 
wool had not yet developed.** Of such movements we shall 
never learn very much. On the other hand the process of diffu- 
sion continued far down into the historic age, and much of it 
therefore took place almost under our eyes. 

Thus the excavations in Crete, especially the brilliant discover- 
ies of Sir Arthur Evans, enable us to watch the course of cultural 
diffusion Europeward after civilization arose in the Egypto- 
Babylonian group. The drift of oriental civilization toward 
Europe is now clearly observable. Sir Arthur Evans has 
remarked: ‘Ancient Egypt itself can no longer be regarded as 
something apart from general human history.”** The same state- 
ment may be made of Babylonia also, as a member of the Egypto- 
Babylonian group, though the civilization of Babylonia was 
retarded in reaching the Aegean world, because it did not lie on 
the Mediterranean as did Egypt, with the island outposts of 
south-eastern Europe just opposite. 

Much of the culture drift from the Egypto-Babylonian group 





*B. Laufer, l. c. 

7° Presidential address before the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1916, reprinted in Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1917, pp. 425-445; p. 442. 
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Asiaward took place also in the full light of the historic age. 
This is far too large a subject to be discussed here, but such 
obvious later examples as the borrowing of writing by the Ira- 
nians and East Indians, or the eastward expansion of the art of 
glazing just mentioned, will occur to all. This whole question 
of the relation of the Egypto-Babylonian group to the surround- 
ing culture in Asia is of fundamental importance. There is a 
great fringe of Asiatic peoples, often politically and always 
culturally dependent on the Egypto-Babylonian group, which we 
have hardly begun to investigate. DeMorgan in Elam on the 
east, Pumpelly in West Turkestan on the north, a number of 
investigators in Asia Minor, lamentably incomplete and out-of- 
date researches in Phoenicia since Renan, and a series of well- 
conducted excavations in Palestine,—all these endeavors have 
raised almost as many problems as they have solved. Enough 
has been done, however, to demonstrate that the ancient civiliza- 
tions of the Near East which we have called the Egypto-Babylo- 
nian group (including in this term the derived and dependent 
contiguous cultures) occupy a unique and commanding posi- 
tion as the earliest center of the diffusion of civilization in the 
long course of human development. 

From these civilizations as our base we are able to push back- 
ward up the centuries and connect with the prehistoric stages 
which preceded civilization and developed into it; while in the 
other direction we may follow down the centuries from the civili- 
zatious of the Near East to the Neolithic barbarism of -Europe 
which was stimulated into civilized life by the cultural influences 
from the other shores of the Mediterranean. In this vast cul- 
tural synthesis, embracing the whole known career of man, the 
civilizations of the Near Orient are like the keystone of the arch, 
with prehistoric man on one side and civilized Europe on the 
other. 

We have thus articulated with the career of man as a whole 
the great nucleus of early civilizations around the inter-conti- 
nental bridge, and in so doing we discern this Egypto-Babylo- 
nian group not only as the culmination of an enormously long 
prehistoric development going before, but also as the stimulating 
force which set going and long contributed to the secondary civil- 
ization of Europe. The investigation of the various stages in 
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the course of the process by which the Egypto-Babylonian group 
influenced the great world around it is still hardly begun. 
Similarly the course of the development within the group itself, 
and the relation to each other of the two leading members of the 
group, Egypt and Babylonia, make up a formidable series of 
problems almost untouched. The process of diffusion within the 
Egypto-Babylonian group, although retarded by the great 
expanse of Arabian desert thrust northward like a separating 
wedge between them, must have been going on from the remotest 
times. It is in dealing with this very problem that the current 
methods of oriental science have been characteristically exhibited. 
Thus we find Hommel deriving Egyptian writing from that of 
Babylonia, and deMorgan following Hommel’s conclusions as 
if they had become accepted scientific demonstrations. It seems 
never to have occurred to either of these investigators to examine 
Egyptian writing with reference to the environment in the 
midst of which it was being used. Egyptian writing is both a \ 
zoological and a botanical garden of fauna and flora peculiar re 
to north-eastern Africa. It is likewise a workshop of tools and 
implements of exclusively Nilotic character. But having set up 
a superficial comparison between Babylonian and Egyptian writ- 
ing, and having discovered a forced resemblance between two 
or three Babylonian and Egyptian signs, these scholars regard 
this flimsy evidence as sufficient to prove the Babylonian origin | 
of Egyptian writing. Wherein lies the difficulty? The discern- \ / 
ment of the truth demands a slight knowledge of the botany and \ — 
zoology, and of the arts and crafts of the Nile valley; but these 
are things which lie quite outside of the grammar and the dic- 
tionary, or the philological apparatus with which the orientalist 
is frequently so exclusively armed and equipped. 
The heavy burden of recovering and mastering the lost oriental 
languages has made us orientalists chiefly philologists and ver- 
balists, equipped to utilize written documents, and a little per- 
plexed and bewildered in the presence of other kinds of evidence. 
Our enormous philological task has led us to regard even the 
written documents rather as materials for building up the 
dictionary and grammar than as historical sources. As a fellow- 
sufferer from this too exclusively philological discipline, let me 
make it clear that I am not inviting my colleagues to this con- 
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fessional without being painfully aware that I must also kneel 
there myself! With an equipment like this we bear the respon- 
sibility of investigating a vast complex of civilizations, each of 
which has left behind enormous bodies of evidence not in written 
form, to say nothing of still surviving and little altered phys- 
ical situations, the habitats environing these civilizations, all 
equally demanding investigation in many different and highly 
important respects. For example, the methods of the Amer- 
icanists, which would have involved some attention to the dif- 
ference between the flora and fauna of Asia and those of the 
Nile valley, would have spared us Hommel’s unhappy theory 
of the Asiatic origin of Egyptian writing. Although Hommel’s 
method was fundamentally wrong, nevertheless he was assuming 
with propriety the process of diffusion among the members of 
the Egypto-Babylonian group. To trace this diffusion success- 
fully however will first require what has not yet been done, viz. 
the thorough and systematic investigation by itself of each cul- 
ture of the group, employing all the available evidence, of what- 
ever nature it may be, which is still observable in the habitat of 
each culture, just as the Americanists have been doing for North 
and South America. Let us glance for a moment at the different 
lines of the highly diversified evidence. 

The most obvious is of course written evidence, which we have 
been employing to the exclusion of nearly everything else. We 
may therefore pass on from such evidence to that of archaeology 
already mentioned. The conscientious utilization of all archaeo- 
logical evidence is a matter of surprisingly recent date. The 
classical archaeologists of the German expedition which. exca- 
vated Olympia found prehistoric bronzes which they threw aside 
with indifference and finally left lying on a rubbish heap, where 
they were noticed by Sophus Miiller, who rescued them and 
carried them to Copenhagen. There they are now preserved in 
the national museum. Such limited vision, which could find 
nothing of importance in prehistoric bronzes, has been all too 
prevalent in oriental research. One of the leading orientalists 
of Europe not so many years ago inspected a fine old Babylonian 
bronze statuette brought to him by an antiquity dealer, and 
refused to purchase it for the museum under his charge, with the 
remark, ‘There is no inscription on it.’ The evidence which it 
furnished, in the realm of form, technique, craftsmanship, cos- 
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tume, weapons, and the like, spoke a language with which he was 
not familiar. 

How many Aegean archaeologists are at present, or in normal 
times would be, busily engaged in putting together the materials 
which will exhibit the transition from the old pre-Greek Aegean 
civilization, across the gap caused by the intrusion of the Greek 
barbarians, to the rise of Greek civilization after 800 B. C.! 
Have we any orientalists piecing together the archaeological evi- 
dence which undoubtedly would greatly aid in tracing the transi- 
tion from the crude art of Urnina in Sumerian Lagash to the 
marvelous sculpture of Sargon and Naramsim at Semitic Akkad ? 
All honor to the memory of Dr. Ward for the monumental reper- 
toire of the lapidary art of Western Asia which he gave us. 
But his work is not, and probably was not intended to be, a 
stylistic study of the wonderful heraldic art of Babylonia, and 
for such studies we are still dependent upon classical archaeolo- 
gists like Furtwangler and the younger Curtius, both of whom 
deplore the lack of such investigations by orientalists them- 
selves.** 

As a matter of history the archaeologist has not received a very 
hospitable reception in the ranks of orientalists. One recalls the 
somewhat brusque notice served on the prehistoric archaeologists 
by Lepsius when they presumed to invade the Nile valley and 
reported the presence of Stone Age man there. Or similarly the 
sarcastic reception accorded Puchstein, a classical archaeologist, 
forsooth, who, without any knowledge of Assyrian grammar, had 
the effrontery to invade the realm of Assyrian architecture, and 
the audacity to assume that he could understand architectural 
forms even when they arose on the shores of the Tigris! If the 
archaeologist is now finding himself somewhat more at home on 
the Nile than on the Tigris and Euphrates, that is in some 
measure due to the rapprochement between the classical archae- 
ologists and the Egyptologists inevitably resulting from the dis- 
closure of the intimate relations between the Aegean and the 
Nile as revealed by the excavations in Crete. Nevertheless even 
the preliminary special investigations in Egyptian archaeology 








See A. Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, 3, p. 2 and L. Curtius, ‘Studien 
zur Geschichte der altorientalischen Kunst,’ Sitzungsber. der kgl. Bayer. 
Akad. der Wiss. 1912, 7te Abhandlung. 
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are still so largely lacking that there are few men who would 
now venture to write a handbook of the subject like any one of 
a dozen on Greek archaeology. 

Thus on both sides of the continental bridge the necessary 
fundamental archaeological investigations indispensable to a final 
comparison of the Babylonian and Egyptian cultures are largely 
lacking. Ask any one of a number of simple questions in the 
archaeological history of Western Asia and the answer is want- 
ing. For example, when was the potter’s wheel introduced 
into Babylonia? If we turn to Handecock’s Mesopotamian 
Archaeology we find that all the information available to the 
author in discussing this fundamentally important matter was a 
statement from the archaeologically tenuous report of the last 
American expedition at Bismya. A year after Handcock’s book 
appeared, Koldewey included some useful remarks on the subject 
in his popular book on Babylon,?* but we are still ignorant of 
the date when the potter’s wheel was first used in Babylonia. 

As we now know that the potter’s wheel appeared in Egypt in 
the early dynasties (at the latest the Third Dynasty, 30th century 
B. C.), the establishment of the date of its appearance in Baby- 
lonia would furnish a chronological comparison of the highest 
importance. If the Babylonian date should be later than that 
of the Egyptian potter’s wheel, it would confirm the present 
indication already furnished by the Babylonian lapidary’s 
adoption of the Egyptian bow-drill, viz. that the machine with 
revolving vertical shaft, including the crank-shaft drill, the bow- 
drill, and the potter’s wheel, were of Egyptian origin and pene- 
trated thence into Asia. 

We are similarly ignorant of the date of the appearance of the 
composite bow in Asia, a weapon which has a record of shooting 
nearly fifteen hundred feet ;'° and which must have revolution- 








*R. Koldewey, Das wiedererstehende Babylon, Leipzig, 1913, p. 247. 

*See S. T. Pope, ‘Yahi Archery’ (in University of Calif. Publ. in 
American Archaeology, 13, No. 3, p. 125) who cites a record of 459 yards 
made in 1914 ‘‘with a very old Turkish composite bow,’’ also Badminton 
Library, volume on Archery by C. J. Longman, who gives 482 yards as 
an authenticated record for the long-distance capacity of a composite bow 
in the hands of a Turk. This exceeds the mazimum record of the simple 
long bow (360 yards) by nearly 35%, and its average record by probably 
over 100% 
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ized ancient warfare like the introduction of the modern high- 
power rifle. It appears in Egypt in the sixteenth century B. C., 
and eventually passed clear across Asia into Alaska and down 
the Pacific coast of America to southern California, where it 
disappears. 

The significance of the dates when a given cultura’ attainment 
appears in a succession of contiguous regions is strikingly 
brought out by a series of sequence maps each showing the dis- 
tribution of a culture trait at a particular date. Thus in a map 
showing by means of shading the distribution of the art of glaze, 
only Egypt would be shaded in the thirty-fifth century B. C.; 
a map of the twenty-fifth century might possibly extend the 
shading to Crete; the fifteenth century would show the shading 
in Egypt, Crete, Syria, and perhaps Assyria; the eighth century 
would show it in Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, and probably 
Babylonia ;”° the fifth century would add Persia, and the second 
century even China. Until the archaeological investigation of 
the different centers in the Egypto-Babylonian group has gone 
far enough to enable us to build up sequence maps of this kind 
showing the diffusion of the fundamentals of civilization, we 
shall not be able to demonstrate the direction of diffusion as 
between Babylonia and Egypt, nor to determine which of these 
two great cultures was the original center. : 

Such a comparison will require also the recovery of the pre- 
historic culture of Babylonia. The discovery of the prehistoric 
cemeteries of Egypt twenty-five years ago, and the subsequent 
study of the archaeological evidence which they contain, have 
disclosed to us a culture development reaching back a thousand 
years earlier than the oldest remains yet found in Babylonia,”* 
which it is now evident belong in the thirty-first or thirty-second 
centuries B. C. We still lack the prehistoric development of 
Babylonian culture, but the primitive character of Sumerian 





* Koldewey, Das wiedererstehende Babylon, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 242-250. 
It is evident that the forms of glass found by Koldewey at Babylon are 
Egyptian and must have been at first imported. Exactly when the manu- 
facture of glazed ware and glass began in Babylonia is still unsettled. 

* This is on the basis of the reconstructed Babylonian chronology of 
which the latest and most carefully documented statement has been fur- 
nished by Thureau-Dangin, in La chronologie des dynasties de Sumer et 
. d’Accad, Paris, Leroux, 1918. 
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art in the thirtieth century B. C., as disclosed for example in the 
reliefs of Urnina, whiich are not as good as those of the Maya of 
Yucatan at a practically Stone Age stage of culture, shows that 
the beginnings of the civilized stage in Babylonia are not likely 
to have gone back very far in the fourth millennium B. C.”* 
Besides archaeological researches there are other lines of 
investigation quite indispensable to a solution of our great prob- 
lems, and a very important place among these belongs to physical 
anthropology. Much discredit has of late been thrown upon 
statistics like those of brachycephaly and dolichocephaly, and I 
have heard and read remarks calculated to discredit all work in 
physical anthropology. But such research is not to be limited 
to craniometry, and important additional criteria are now being 
developed by physical anthropologists. Moreover it should not 
be forgotten that even the problems of culture may be most 
unexpectedly illuminated by a series of human bodies, especially 
if they are well preserved, as in the Nile valley. The earliest 
prehistoric graves of Egypt contain bodies which display the 
practice of circumcision, thus dating this custom in Egypt as 
far back as the Fifth Millennium before Christ, and probably 
establishing that country as the original home of the practice.** 


In the alimentary tracts of practically all of these earliest bodies 
of prehistoric Egypt investigation has demonstrated the presence 
of barley, while about ten per cent contain also millet.2* These 
are the earliest known examples of domesticated grains, and the 





* At this point the cultures of the Nile and of the Euphrates display 
plentiful archaeological evidences of diffusion from one to the other. 
Besides the hackneyed examples of the pear-shaped mace head and the 
cylinder seal, there is the use of animal and human figures as decorative 
motives in balanced, responsive, or antithetic arrangement. The earliest 
Egyptian examples are far older than those of Babylonia; but as Curtius has 
remarked (‘Studien zur Geschichte der altorientalischen Kunst,’ Sitzungs- 
ber. der kgl. Bayer. Akad. 1912, 7te Abhandlung), the Babylonian 
lapidaries, in their marvelous decorative art, have made much more whole- 
hearted, powerful, vigorous, and effective use of this heraldic decorative 
style than have the Egyptians. 

* Elliot Smith, The Ancient Egyptians, p. 55. 

** Netolitzky, ‘Neue Funde praehistorischer Nahrungs- und Heilmittel,’ 
in Xenia, Hommage international a l’unwersité nationale de Gréce a l’occa- 
sion du soizante-quinziéme anniversaire de sa fondation, pp. 225 ff.; Hrozny, 
Getreide, p. 181. : 
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point I wish to make here is that these significant discoveries in 
human culture were made on or in human bodies. Similarly 
such bodies offer our earliest materials for the study of disease 
among civilized peoples, the rise of the practice of surgery and 
dentistry, etc. Yet the ancient human bodies discovered by the 
last American expedition in Babylonia were thrown out on the 
rubbish heaps, as unworthy of preservation ! 

We have just referred to the domestication of grains, a matter 
which suggests the importance of botany and the whole range 
of vegetable life in the study of any ancient people. Fewer 
areas of the natural world have been more completely ignored by 
oriental research. Schweinfurth deplores the lack of interest in 
such studies among students of the ancient world.*® Hrozny 
calls attention to an effort by one of his colleagues to identify 
an ancient Assyro-Babylonian sign for grain as a designation 
for maize, a cereal which did not reach the old world, as most of 
our children find out in kindergarten, until after the discovery 
of America!?® Koernicke, the great specialist in cereals, urged 
upon the learned societies of Europe the importance of botanical 
investigation in the ancient lands of the Near East, and for many 
years endeavored to secure their support for a botanical expedi- 


tion there, but without success.27 For lack of such support it 
was not until 1906 that, under instructions from Schweinfurth 
and Koernicke, the wild ancestor of domestic wheat was found 
in Palestine by Aaronsohn.?* This discovery demonstrates at 
once that the domestication of the wild grasses from which our 





* Schweinfurth, Annales du Service des Antiquités Egyptiennes, Cairo, 
1906, pp. 203-204. 

* Hrozny, Das Getreide im alten Babylonien, p. 4; compare Zeitschr. f. 
Assyriologie, 23, p. 40. 

7 §chweinfurth, ibid. pp. 193 ff. 

78 Aaronsohn and Schweinfurth, ‘Die Auffindung des wilden Emmers in 
Nord-Palaestina,’ Alt-Neuland, 3, No. 7-8, pp. 216-220; Vossische Zeitung, 
Sept. 21, 1906, republished in Annales du Service des Antiquités Egypt- 
iennes, Cairo, 1906, pp. 193-204; O. F. Cook, ‘Wild Wheat in Palestine,’ 
U. 8. Dept. of Agric., Bureau of Plant Industry, Bull. No. 274, Washington, 
1913; G. Schweinfurth, ‘Ueber die von A. Aaronsohn ausgefuehrten Nach- 
forschungen nach dem wilden Emmer,’ Berichte der Deutschen Botanischen 
Gesell. 26a (1908), pp. 309-324; A. Aaronsohn, ‘ Agricultural Explorations 
in Palestine,’ U. S. Dept. of Agric., Bureau of Plant Industry, Bull. No. 
180, Washington, 1910. 
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cereals are descended took place in the region of the inter-conti- 
nental bridge, and was the work of the peoples of the Egypto- 
Babylonian group. For the wild wheat or emmer (Triticum 
dicoccum dicoccoides, or better hermonis, Cook), is always found 
in company with wild barley (Hordewm spontaneum), while 
wild rye (Secale montanum) and wild oats (Avena strigosa) are 
found in the same region, the last in Egypt. There can be no 
doubt that the occurrence of all these wild ancestors of our lead- 
ing cereals in this region indicates where they were domesticated. 
The settlement of this question is another fatal blow to the theory 
of western origins set forth in S. Reinach’s very able essay Le 
Mirage Oriental. 

Whether the rise of agriculture took place in Babylonia or 
Egypt is still an unsettled question. Hrozny has made the 
interesting observation that the Babylonian word for emmer, or 
split wheat, the earliest form of cultivated wheat, viz. bututtu, is 
the same as its Egyptian name, bodet(botet). Hrozny concludes 
at once that the Egyptians borrowed it from Babylonia.*® But 
the word is as old in Egyptian documents as in those of Baby- 
lonia, while the thing it designates can be traced back in Egypt 
to a point a thousand years earlier than as yet in Babylonia. 
The evidence thus far available therefore is more favorable to a 
diffusion from the Nile to the Euphrates*® than the reverse. It 
ean be demonstrated also that the Egyptians devised the plow 
by an adaptation of the hoe, showing that the plow grew up in 
the course of the evolution of the Egyptian wheat and barley 
complex as a Nilotie product.* 

The consideration of the plow, involving a draught animal, 
raises the whole question of animal life and its far-reaching 
importance for the investigation of the ancient world. Yet what 
have we orientalists accomplished in the utilization of the vast 





*F. Hrozny, ‘Das Getreide im alten Babylonien,’ Sitzungber. der 
Kaiserl. Akad. in Wien, Phil-hist. Classe, 173, 1ste Abhandl., pp. 69-70. 

* Although wild emmer has not yet been found in north-eastern Africa, 
it should be noted that botanical exploration there is still far from complete, 
and the nummulitic limestone crevices where Aaronsohn commonly found 
his wild emmer growing abounded in the limestone river terraces of the 
prehistoric Nile. 

*See demonstration in the author’s William Ellery Hale Lectures, soon 
to be published in the Scientific Monthly. 
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body of evidence available in the fauna of the monuments? The 
only comprehensive treatises available are those of specialists in 
animal husbandry, general zoologists, and palaeontologists. 
These students of the natural world, however great their ability, 
have not commanded the monumental material which would 
enable them to reach final results.* The investigations of 
Duerst, based on insufficient materials, and much affected by the 
now discredited older chronology of Western Asia, especially 
the excessive dates computed by deMorgan, have led him to find 
the origin of the leading domestic animals in Asia. Later inves- 
tigations by the very able Frenchmen, Lortet and Gaillard, 
covering a larger body of ancient remains than have ever before 
been at the disposal of any scientist, have shown that Duerst’s 
alleged demonstration of an Asiatic origin of the domestic cattle 
of Egypt is without foundation. Hilzheimer has recently identi- 
fied the wild ancestor of the long-horned cattle of Egypt (Bos 
africanus) on monuments from more recent excavations*®? not 
known to Duerst. In confirmation of Hilzheimer came news of 
the fact that a portion of the actual skull of the wild ancestor, the 
urus (Bos primigenius) of pleistocene age, had been found in 
Egypt. As Lortet concludes, therefore, there is no occasion to 
seek the wild ancestors of the earliest domestic animals of ancient 
Egypt in Asia. They lived in Africa and were domesticated in 
the lower Nile valley at an enormously remote date. They are 
shown already domesticated on monuments as old as the middle 
of the Fourth Millennium B. C. 

This is far too large a subject to be discussed, as I am obliged 
to do it here, in a paragraph, and I hope to return to it elsewhere 
with sufficient space to employ all the available monumental 
material, which is exceedingly interesting and significant. The 
discovery of the skull of the urus just mentioned suggests the 
importance of geology in our researches. The exploration of 





* The leading treatises are: Lortet and Gaillard, ‘La Faune momifiée de 
T’ancienne Egypte,’ Archives du Museum d’Histoire naturelle, Lyons, 1903 
on; Keller, Abstammung der aeltesten Haustiere, Ziirich, 1902; Duerst, 
Die Rinder von Babylonien, Assyrien und Aegypten, Berlin, 1899; Hilz- 
heimer, Die Haustiere in Abstammung und Entwickelung, Stuttgart, 1910. 

* Hilzheimer, in Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal des Koenigs Sa’-hu-Re‘, 
vol. 2, Text, pp. 173-175. 
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the pleistocene river terraces of Egypt has hardly begun, and we 
know almost nothing of what they may contain of animal and 
human remains. But a beginning has been made, and the 
researches of Blanckenhorn on the geology of the Nile rift have 
furnished a sound basis for further investigation.** On the 
other hand the inaccessibility and insecurity of the Euphrates 
and Tigris regions hitherto have so retarded such investigation 
in these two river valleys that their detailed geology is quite 
unknown. Not only the buried evidence of the Tigris and 
Euphrates river terraces, but even the surface evidence, still 
remains absolutely untouched. Along these terraces, either on 
or under the surface, must be found the bodies and the works of 
men, and the bones of animals, which will enable us to recover 
the lost prehistoric chapters of the human career in Western 
Asia. It is important to notice that the prehistoric burials 
which have revealed the pre-dynastie culture of the fourth and 
fifth millenniums in the Nile valley were not found in the allu- 
vium, but alongside it in the river terraces. Who knows what 
those terraces may yet yield along the two rivers? 

It should be remembered also that pottery and other evidences 
of human handicrafts have been found by borings in the lower 
levels of the Egyptian alluvium as deep as 35, 71, and 87 feet.** 
These remains must date from the Glacial Age (of Europe), 
thousands of years before the earliest prehistoric cemeteries of 
Egypt. The alluvium of Babylonia, like that of Egypt, being 
the latest geological creation of the river, is intimately involved 
in the career of the prehistoric men who dwelt upon it, and it 
is highly important to determine the age of the venerable Plain 
of Shinar, as the Hebrews called earliest Babylonia. Based on 
the evidence that Eridu was a sea-port some four thousand years 
ago, though it is now perhaps a hundred and twenty-five miles 
from the Persian Gulf, one may caleulate that about 7000 B. C. 





*% A convenient summary of his volume on the subject will be found in 
an essay by Blanckenhorn, ‘Die Geschichte des Nil-Stroms in der Tertar- und 
Quartar-Periode,’ ete., Zeitschr. d. Gesell. f. Erdkunde, 1902, pp. 694-722, 
753-762. 

** Horner, ‘An Account of Some Recent Researches Near Cairo, Phil. 
Trans. of the Royal Soc., London, 1855, pp. 105-138, and 1858, pp. 53-92; 
and deMorgan, Recherches sur les origines, 1, Paris, 1896, p. 19. 
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the Babylonian plain was just beginning to form, and the site of 
later Babylon did not yet exist. I have been using this compu- 
tation in university lectures for several years past as an obvious 
fact and the same observation has now been published by Petrie.*° 
On the other hand Sir William Willcocks has recently called 
attention to the fact that Eridu, though long an inland river 
town, might have been a sea-port on the river, like Bosra, and 
the fact that it was a port four thousand years ago does not show 
that it was on the Persian Gulf** at that time. In response to 
my query regarding the distribution of the alluvium which had 
come down around Eridu in thé last four thousand years, Sir 
William has very kindly written me explaining that in his judg- 
ment the delta had expanded sidewise [meaning, I take it, as one 
opens a lady’s fan] and not by advance of the shore-line parallel 
with itself. This would complicate such calculations as the one 
just offered. It is evident that the final resolution of this 
important problem will require the collection and critical scru- 
tiny of all the documentary evidence available, combined with an 
exhaustive examination of the region by a specialist in recent 
and surface geology, who should also be familiar with the 
valuable observations which the long experience of Sir William 
Willcocks with the rivers of the Orient has so thoroughly 
equipped him to make. 

The hydrography of the Near East is also a problem of the 
greatest importance in our researches. There seems to be an 
impression that any country in a region of rainy winter and dry 
summer must necessarily resort to irrigation,—a supposition of 
course disproved by northern Mediterranean countries like 
Greece, where grain has always been cultivated and brought to 
harvest without irrigation. An eminent orientalist refers to the 
‘heavy rainfall’ of Babylonia, whereas it was the fact of a rain- 
fall of less than three inches which inexorably forced the early 
Sumerians to resort to irrigation. The necessity of controlling 
the floods for the purposes of agriculture thus became the most 
influential factor in their material life, and of course profoundly 





*W. M. F. Petrie, Eastern Exploration Past and Future, London, 1918, 
p. 69. 

* Sir Wm. Willeocks, From the Garden of Eden to the Crossing of Jor- 
dan. French Institute, Cairo, 1918. 
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modified their traditions, their religion, and their whole concep- 
tion of life.** 

As we look out over the eastern hemisphere, with its great 
central nucleus of Egypto-Babylonian culture on each side of 
the inter-continental bridge, and realize that throughout these 
birth-lands of civilization both the life of man, and the nature 
and characteristics of his habitat always conditioning that life, 
are now opened to unrestricted investigation by the collapse of 
the Ottoman Empire, it is evident that we need the assistance of 
men thoroughly trained in archaeology, physical anthropology, 
botany, paleontology, geology, meteorology, and anthropo-geog- 
raphy. These men cannot of course all be orientalists, nor do 
they need to be so. But one or more such men should at dif- 
ferent times accompany every American expedition which goes 
into the field. There is little doubt that the universities would 
be willing to contribute the services of natural scientists, who 
would gladly codperate, and, as expedition members under no 
expense, would give us their needed aid from season to season. 
Only in this way shall we accomplish in the Old World what the 
Americanists are so successfully doing for the New. 

Finally may I offer a few further constructive suggestions? 
The departments of oriental studies which the American univer- 
sities are now maintaining are built up, as we all know, on the 
model of a traditional department of Greek or Latin organized 
to teach languages. The futility of such an arrangement is 
evident when it is recognized that we are engaged not only in 
teaching oriental languages, but also mm recovering a great group 
of lost civilizations. It is obvious that the orientalist who is a 
university teacher is as unable to meet the requirements of his 
science single-handed as the astronomer would be to study the 
skies without his observatory or his staff of assistants. He can- 
not do his work without a properly equipped building, which 
should be a veritable laboratory of systematic oriental research, 
containing all the available evidence of every kind and character, 
whether in originals or reproductions, in photographs, hand 
copies, drawings, surveys, maps, plans, note-books, and journals, 





* See Ellsworth Huntington’s valuable contributions to this subject in 
‘The Pulse of Asia’ and various monographs. 
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filed in systematically arranged archives. This equipment is as 
necessary to a proper study of the career of man as an astronom- 
ical observatory with its files of observations, computations, and 
negatives to an investigation of the career of the universe. It 
is evident that, wherever possible, not only the methods but espe- 
cially the equipment of natural science should be applied to our 
study of man in the Orient, because not only the vast body of 
documents which he has himself left behind, but also all data and 
observations revealing the conditions of his life, must be syste- 
matically gathered, filed, and housed together, as are the data of 
the astronomer. 

As a whole such an institution might be known as the Oriental 
Institute. In codperation with the director of the institute 
the members of the oriental department should all have their 
individual workshops in the building, like the staff of an observa- 
tory, and liberal provision should be made for clerical help in 
accessioning, filing, recording, copying, and editing for publica- 
tion. A modern photographic equipment with dark-rooms and 
apparatus for projection and copying should form a part of the 
whole plant. Combined with this should be a draughting room 
with at least one skilled draughtsman for preparing maps, plans, 
diagrams, and fac-similes)s Young men and women holding 
departmental fellowships might make a part of this personnel, but 
stipends for young assistants already in possession of the doc- 
torate should also be made available. Through the generosity 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. and the sympathetic codperation 
of President Harry Pratt Judson, the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Chicago have just founded an Oriental Institute 
which will endeavor to carry out a program for the collection, 
organization and study of evidence such as that just suggested. 
The Institute will be housed in the Haskell Oriental Museum, 
which will thus become a kind of historical laboratory, with 
ample room for the installation of the equipment and arrange- 
ments above enumerated. Besides the necessary clerical help, 
its staff will be made up of the members of the Department of 
Oriental Languages of the University of Chicago.* 





*It was not yet possible to announce Mr. Rockefeller’s gift and the 
organization of the new Oriental Institute at the time when this address 
was delivered, and it here forms a later insertion. A fuller announcement 
will be found in the American Journal of Semitic Languages, July, 1919. 
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The Oriental Institute should maintain close relations with the 
scientific departments of the university, and should include in 
its records and its files data furnishing full information along 
the lines of natural science already discussed in this address. 
At the same time the small group of universities capable of main- 
taining these Oriental Institutes should codperate, and each 
institute should make every effort to supplement the work of the 
others and avoid unnecessary duplication, just as we find the 
various astronomical observatories of the country are doing. 

The astronomer is often required to visit distant regions to 
make his observations. This is constantly true of the orientalist. 
The budget of the institute should therefore make liberal pro- 
vision for traveling expenses for an annual visit by the director 
or one of his assistants to the lands of the Near East. The essen- 
tial additions to the archives of the institute which would result 
are so obviously necessary that they furnish every motive for 
granting the orientalist sufficient freedom from a teaching pro- 
gramme to enable him to make periodic visits to the East. 

The presence of these orientalists in the regions where the 
great problems of future humanistic research are to be solved 
might be of essential value to a comprehensive organization, 
effected for systematized investigation in the lands of the Near 
East, having a fully developed staff and a permanent home there. 
For it is evident that to do this work in statesmanlike recognition 
of all the requirements, to organize the attack along all the lines 
of investigation demanded by the situation, it will be necessary 
to establish a permanent American Institute in the Near East 
with two branches working in close codperation: one in Asia and 
the other in the Nile valley. 

The Asiatic headquarters should carry on a comprehensive 
campaign of investigation, excavating wherever necessary in 
Babylonia and Assyria, but also in the contiguous regions of 
the dependent and derived cultures. Our responsibility for 
research in Palestine will be met by the new American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. Syria furthermore is a 
region dotted with a surprisingly large number of buried cities, 
which have been almost completely neglected, although they are 
likely to furnish decisive bodies of evidence in tracing the diffu- 
sion of culture from Babylonia and Egypt to Asia Minor. Simi- 
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larly Asia Minor itself should be a prime object of attack, not 
only in clearing up the problem of the Hittites, but also as a 
channel of connection by which early oriental civilization passed 
into Europe. Indeed the correlation of the whole ancient Near 
Kast with the development of early Europe should be one of the 
leading tasks of the enterprise. 

While recognizing, as I have done, the fundamental impor- 
tance of all researches in natural science, anthropology, archae- 
ology, ete., which can in any way throw light on the course of 
human development, it would at the same time be an unjust dis- 
tortion of the situation not to include also in the work of the sug- 
gested American Institute the vast mass of written evidence. 
There is erying necessity for a systematically organized effort to 
save all the inscribed monuments and written documents from 
destruction, and to publish them in a final and permanent 
corpus. A carefully developed subdivision of the American 
Institute should be organized especially for this work and 
generously supported. 

Space and time will not permit even a sketch of the organiza- 
tion of the suggested American Institute in the Near East, but 
I believe that the project can be so draughted as to command 
the respect and support of the administrators of our great finan- 
cial foundations. As we have seen, it is only in the Near East 
that the lacking stages in our knowledge of the human career, 
the stages which carried man out of savagery and far along into 
the age of civilization, can be recovered and restored to their 
proper place in a great synthesis of the developing universe 
which the progress of scientific research is now making it possible 
to build up. 

Would not our astronomers all agree that it is as important to 
trace the path along which our father Man has struggled up 
from savagery to civilization as to determine the orbit of any 
celestial body? Would not our paleontologists acquiesce in the 
statement that an endeavor to reconstruct and recover the lost 
chapters of man’s story is as worthy of support as the effort to 
recover every stage in the development of a creature little larger 
than a rabbit until he expands to the proportions of a horse? It 
is a pleasure to record that when I submitted this question to Dr. 
R. 8S. Woodward, President of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
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ington, he cordially assented, but added that he regarded the 
suggested investigation of man as the more important.** 

In seeking support for oriental research, therefore, the worth 
and dignity of our great task should move us to claim all that is 
conceded to the natural sciences. Are we not engaged upon 
later phases of the same vast process of development which ‘they 
are investigating? Taine, the greatest of the French historians, 
has remarked in one of his published letters, ‘I love history 
because it shows me the birth and progress of justice; and I find 
it all the more beautiful in that I see in it the ultimate develop- 
ment of nature.’ Our endeavors to recover the lost stages in the 
eareer of man therefore follow in unbroken sequence the 
researches of natural science. 

To us, who are the youngest children of time, it must always be 
not only a matter of vital human interest, but likewise a tribute 
of filial piety, to raise the misty curtain of the years and to peer 
behind into the far-off ages, whence, in the course of this develop- 
ment, our European ancestors first received their precious legacy 
of civilization ; and in this crusade of modern scientific endeavor 
in the Near East we know what the first crusaders could not yet 
discern, that we are returning to ancestral shores. 





* Since the conversation mentioned above, Dr. Woodward has kindly 
written me, reiterating his reply to my question, and discussing the whole 
question of humanistic research with great cogency and penetration. 





THE NEED OF AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF LIVING 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
Society : : 


I regret very keenly that owing to circumstances beyond my 
control, I cannot have the pleasure of addressing you in person 
and expressing the deep interest of the Department of State in 
the proposal to establish a school for Living Oriental Languages. 

The war has taught us, among many things, that our whole 
conception of the world must undergo a radical change. No 
longer can forty odd separate nations lead their separate lives, 
cherish their individual ambitions, regardless of consequences, 
and forcibly disagree whenever they feel in a petulant state of 
mind. Modern warfare is too terrible a sacrifice, and the princi- 
ple of the League of Nations is being hailed as the guiding influ- 
ence which ultimately will bind all the nations of the world into 
strong and virile friendship. The intention of the framers of 
the League is to establish a machine which will have as its object 
the harmonizing of the divergent interests of nations, the recom- 
mending of a practical remedy for disputes, and, in a hundred 
ways, the drawing of the nations of the earth into a more sympa- 
thetic relationship. Taking for granted that the principle of the 
League of Nations will -be adopted, it becomes the duty of Amer- 
icans to prepare themselves for the responsibilities that America 
must assume in world affairs. 

Our educational institutions have comforted themselves that 
they were performing their whole duty by encouraging the 
study of modern European languages on the theory, I suppose, 
that the life of this country is identified principally with that 
of Europe and Latin America. If they would stop to think that 
less than half the peoples of the earth speak modern European 
languages and that our nearest neighbors on the west are the 
great countries of Japan and China, with populations approxi- 
mately of four hundred millions, they would realize that with- 
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out the study of Oriental languages, they are not performing 
their full duties to the coming generation of American students. 
Why are we so blind to the fact that our relations with Japan 
and China must necessarily grow closer and more intimate and 
that without a knowledge of the Japanese and Chinese languages 
we cannot do our part in cementing these relations? A leading 
Japanese said recently at a semi-official banquet in Tokyo: ‘We 
understand Americans but America does not understand us. We 
have thousands of young men who have been educated in 
American schools and colleges, while you Americans have scarcely 
a half-dozen men who know enough of the Japanese language 
to understand Japanese thought at first hand.’ America has 
capital and skilled talent, but she has comparatively few men 
who can put her in real and intelligent contact with every day 
life of the Far East. 

Let us discuss for a moment the practical benefits to the Gov- 
ernment that would follow the establishment in the United States 
of a school or schools for Oriental languages. Because there are 
no institutions in this country that teach Japanese, Chinese, Turk- 
ish or Arabic languages, Congress has made appropriation for 
the establishment in Peking, Tokyo and Constantinople of what 
might be called ‘schools’ attached to our Diplomatic Missions 
in these Capitals, and young men who have passed a general 
examination on other subjects in Washington, are sent there to 
learn the languages of the country and ultimately to enter the 
Consular Service. It is not a very alluring prospect. The 
majority of students who apply for positions of ‘Student Inter- 
preter,” as we call them, have no previous knowledge of the 
East and little idea of the difficulties of acquiring an Oriental 
language. Naturally some are tempted by a system which allows 
them to live the attractive life of a student in the East at Gov- 
ernment expense. Not unnaturally after a year or two the 
charm may wear off and the young man who has been provided 
for by a well-meaning Government, may decide that he is better 
fitted for other lines of work. American business houses with 
connections in the East are near at hand with dazzling salaries 
and the Government, therefore, is always liable to lose many of 
its young students before they have given back in service the 
Government funds which have been expended on their education. 
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Furthermore there are very few native teachers in the Orient 
who know enough of the English language to explain to beginners 
the fine points of Oriental languages and much time necessarily 
is lost to the student because of his difficulty in understanding 
his teacher. And so we in the Department have come to believe 
that a preliminary study of Oriental languages at home would 
be a far more economical method of training our officers than the 
present system, which allows of no return to the Government 
until after a minimum of two years of training in Oriental coun- 
tries. 

The reasons which make it necessary for Government agents 
to know the languages of the Orient apply equally to persons 
who are engaged in cultivating the extension of commerce 
between the United States and the countries of the Orient. A 
prosperous trade between two countries in itself cements the 
relations of those countries. Naturally, therefore, this Govern- 
ment is deeply interested in the extension of trans-Pacific 
commerce and is concerned when development of American enter- 
prise is conducted in an unintelligent manner and in a way which 
does not command the sympathetic respect of the people of the 
Oriental countries. The lack of Americans who know Oriental 
languages is not merely a simple and negative handicap to Ameri- 
can business and to the permanency of all kinds of American 
influence in those countries; rather it doubles the effectiveness 
of our great competitors by making it easier and more natural 
for Oriental countries to deal with them than with us. 

In conclusion let me emphasize that the State Department is 
deeply interested in encouraging the study of Oriental languages 
in this country, believing that our relations with Oriental coun- 
tries will be vastly benefited thereby and that many inter- 
national problems which now seem difficult of adjustment will no 
longer be ‘problems’ when discussed in the light of mutual 
understanding. The Department would welcome the establish- 
ment of such a school as is now contemplated and would send 
to it embryo diplomatic and consular officers who are at present 
forced to undergo their schooling in Eastern Capitals. Such an 
institution would not only be of practical use to the Government 
but would serve as a powerful stimulus to the youth of the 
country in turning their thoughts to the great unknown East. 
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It would aid greatly in bringing about a closer understanding 
between America and the Orient and a deeper interest in the 
welfare of Asiatic peoples. It would develop a desire to 
exchange ideas and thought across the Pacific and this inter- 
change would assure for all future times a spirit of firm friend- 
ship based on mutual respect and sympathy. In this way can 
America accomplish her ideals. 





AN ACCOUNT OF SCHOOLS FOR LIVING ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES ESTABLISHED IN EUROPE? 


Wituiam H. WorRELL 


KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MIssIONS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE MATERIALS for an account of schools of living Oriental 
languages in Europe are not abundant, and not easily disengaged 
from others relating to similar movements and undertakings, 
such as the pursuit of Orientalistic studies in the spirit of phi- 
lology or exegesis, with emphasis upon the classical languages ;? 
or the rigidly classical preparation of men for the work of print- 
ing Oriental liturgies and carrying them to the East-with mis- 
sionary enterprise ;* or the efforts of individuals who followed 
similar objects, with more or less interest in the spoken idioms, 
but without producing schools.* It is not always possible to 
learn from the records of early efforts, or of the early stages of 
existing institutions, whether they might properly be called 
schools of living Oriental languages. To earn that name a school 
must, I take it, teach languages actually in use in the Orient,°® 
and teach them so that they may be of use. In some of the 
Oriental departments the classical idiom shades off by many 
stages into the vernacular, and all have to be studied, as with 
Arabic in all Arabic-speaking lands. In other departments there 





* For a number of years there has been a noticeable tendency in America 
toward closing the gap between ‘Oriental’ and European ‘Modern’ lan- 
guages, and toward more practical methods of instruction in all languages. 

*In the Middle Ages Hebrew and Arabic were known to individual Chris- 
tian scholars who doubtless pursued them in this spirit, though often by 
very modern methods. : 

*The Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, founded 1622 by Pope 
Gregory XV, and the Collegium Urbanum de Propaganda Fide, founded 
1627 by Pope Urban VIII, are devoted to the education of missionaries and 
the printing of religious books in Oriental languages. 

*Raymond Lull, a Catalan missionary of the xiiith century, proposed that 
Arabic chairs be established for the training of missionaries, but without 
immediate effect. 

*The term ‘Orient’ with its derivatives has been extended to cover all 
lands and languages but those of Europe and America. 
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is little connection between the classical and the vernacular, or 
none at all, and little or no popular knowledge of the classical, 
as with Ge‘ez and Amharic in Abyssinia, and Coptie and Arabic 
in Egypt. These languages are dead and belong only secon- 
darily to suclt a school. Again, if it is the vernacular that is 
taught, it must be so taught that the successful pupil can use 
it as well as understand it, know it as well as know about it. 
Lastly, there are schools devoted to the study of the Orient, or 
to the training of Orientals in Europe, in which language study 
is subordinate or non-existent, and which therefore are apart 
from the present subject.°® 

Humanism, which in its later stages carried the attention of 
Europe from classical studies over into Semitic, aroused great 
interest in the past of these Oriental lands and their peoples, and 
gave birth to institutions which down to the present are worthy 
custodians of that rather antiquarian tradition.*. But the forces 
which produced centres of study of the modern Orient were 
others: mainly government and commerce, not without the influ- 
ence, however, of the missions motif, already mentioned. How 
far back in the past these first made themselves felt is difficult to 
say.* In the case of France one is struck with the romantic tone 
which pervades all her dealings, governmental or otherwise, with 
the nearer East, her peculiar rapport and inner harmony with 
it, her intense interest, making her from the first sensitive to 
the charm of the spoken word, the living population and its lore. 
How different, on the other hand, has been the attitude of that 
great custodian Great Britain, and the effect of her contact 
with the East. A few very great scholars are not lacking. 





* As, e. g., the Ecole pratique coloniale of Havre, or the Deutsche Kolo- 
nialschule of Witzenhausen. 

*The Arabie school of Leyden, and after it that of Oxford, were founded 
in the xviith century. There seems to have been a school at Rome even 
before these, in connection with the Medicean Press. 

°In the xviiith century French jeunes des langues were sent by the gov- 
ernment to the near East. How long this had been going on is seen from 
Langlés’ (q. v. infra) statement that the dialogues which he added to 
Savary’s grammar had been used for a long time by dragomans in the 
Levant. Their fixed form and wide distribution is shown by the further 
mention of two manuscript copies which Langlés had seen under very 
different circumstances. 
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There are queer fraternities among folk who should know better. 
But no serious and intelligent interest has been displayed, to 
say nothing of intelligent romanticism, by that government 
which so well rules its millions of highly interesting Oriental 
people. The Foreign Office, except in the recent occupation of 
Palestine, has avoided if not distrusted the orientalist.? Ger- 
many’s interest in the modern Orient, while surely not unroman- 
tic, has been, unlike either of the others, a conscious striving 
for practical political ends through the application of scientific 
knowledge to technical training. With Russia and Austria we 
have Oriental interests springing from internal conditions of 
semi-Oriental states, and their immediate contact with Orientals 
in neighboring lands. 

The first practical school of living Oriental languages estab- 
lished in Europe seems to have been the Regio Instituto Ori- 
entale, of Naples, begun in 1727 and renewed in 1888.° At 
present’! it offers Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Modern Greek, 
Albanian, Amharic, Chinese, Japanese, Russian, English, and 
lectures on Italy’s relations with the East. 

The second to be established is the Kaiserliche und Kénigliche 
Konsularakademie, of Vienna, which dates from 1754. Its pur- 
pose is expressly the training of consuls for Oriental and Occi- 
dental service. It offers Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Chinese, 
Russian, French, English, Italian, German, and extensive mili- 
tary and juridical realia.’* In 1914 it had fifty-three students. 

The third of such schools is the famous Ecole des langues 
orientales vivantes, of Paris. It was established by government 
decree on March thirtieth, 1795, for the training of consular 
students and interpreters, other government functionaries, and 
commercial agents, with duties in the Orient. A beginning was 


*The advance through the Holy Land and the taking of Jerusalem were 
carried out under the direction of scholars advisory to the British Gov- 
ernment. 

* Minerva, 1911 and 1914, has been the chief source for these data. In 
the former will be found full accounts of the history and organization of the 
institutions. 

“J. e.: in 1913-14, before the outbreak of the War. 

* A monument to the interest then shown in Arabic dialects is the 
Kurzgefasste Grammatik der Vulgdrarabischen Sprache, 1869, by A. Hassan, 
then professor of colloquial Arabic. 
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made with Arabic,’ Persian,’* Turkish,*° and Malay ;*° and in 
1832 extensive additions were permitted, leading to the present 
curriculum including, besides the languages mentioned, the 
Arabic dialects, Modern Greek, Armenian, Hova, Sudanese, 
Hindustani, Tamil, Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, Annamite, Java- 
nese, Rumanian, Russian, and realia. A reformation and return 
to first principles was found necessary in 1869, after the work had 
become rather too philological. Frenchmen of twenty-four years 
or more who are bachelors of letters or of science are offered 
admission into the academic section; others, who have not 
enjoyed university training, are permitted to study in the com- 
mercial section. Répétiteurs, natives of the respective countries, 
drill students in sounds, conversation, and reading aloud. The 
lectures are all publice et gratis, and are so arranged as to occur 
usually three times a week, in two semesters; and attendance by 
diploma students is strictly required. The director is appointed 
from the faculty every five years by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. In 1914 the attendance was fifty students and 
seventy-five auditors.’® 

The fourth institution of which I find any record is the 
Lazarev Ecclesiastical-Academic Institute for Oriental Lan- 


guages, of Moscow, which was founded in 1815, and which teaches 





— 


% Given by de Sacy. 

“Given by Dom Raphaél. 

* Given by Langlés. 

** The early days of the Ecole des langues orientales vivantes have left 
important literary remains. In 1784 D. Savary presented to the French gov- 
ernment for publication a work entitled Grammatica Linguae Arabicae Vul- 
garis necnon Litteralis. It appeared posthumously after many delays, in the 
year 1813, under the editorship of Langlés, who has been mentioned as 
Professor of Malay and Turkish. Its importance lies in the fact that it 
was devoted chiefly to spoken Arabic, that it foreshadowed the modern 
direct or conversational methods, abounding in materials such as the dia- 
logues above mentioned (n. 8), that it taught a careful pronunciation by 
means of transliteration, and that it exhibited a thoroughly modern interest 
in folklore. Some progress over the mixed language of the current drago- 
man’s drill-book (vid. n. 8) was attained through the revision of the latter for 
Langlés by the Copt Michail Sabbag. In 1810 appeared Sylvestre de Sacy’s 
Grammaire arabe a l’usage des éléves de |’Ecole speciale des langues 
Orientales vivantes. In its second edition (1831) it became the corner-stone 
of a great school of Arabic grammar. 
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the languages of the adjacent Muslim peoples, with law, French 
and Russian.1’ 

The fifth institution to be founded was the Kaiserlich-Konig- 
liche Oeffentliche Lehranstalt fiir orientalische Sprachen, of 
Vienna, dating from 1851. It was reorganized in 1873, and now 
devotes itself to the practical study of Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
Serbian, Russian, Greek and Albanian. In 1914 there was an 
attendance, including ladies, of 216 students. 

With the sixth recorded institution Germany appears in 1887. 
This is the Seminar fiir orientalische Sprachen, in Berlin, best 
known of them all to American scholars. It is remarkable both 
for the extent of its curriculum and for the large number of its 
students and auditors. In 1914 it taught classical Arabic, an 
introduction to Arabic dialects, Syrian colloquial Arabic, Egyp- 
tian colloquial Arabic, Moroccan colloquial Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Hindustani, Gugerati, Chinese, Japanese, Suaheli, Ewe, 
Jaunde, Ethiopic, Amharic, Russian, Greek, Rumanian, English, 
French, and Spanish, besides Islam and realia of Asiatic and 
African countries. There were in 1914, including ladies and 
visitors, 279 students.?® 

The Kéniglich-ungarische ortentalische Handelsakademie, of 
Budapest, founded in 1891 (or in 1883?), possesses a phonetic 
laboratory, which permits the inference that it offers instruction 
in living Oriental languages. It offers a two years’ course to 
forty students only. : 

Eighth on the list is the Hamburgisches Kolonialinstitut, 
founded in 1908,'* rightly regarded as a model institution. 
Behind it were the motifs of colonial propaganda within Ger- 





* As we learn from the title page of the Traité de la langue Arabe vul- 
gaire, by the Sheich Mouhammed Ayyad al-Tantavy (1848), the latter was 
at that time ‘Professeur de langue Arabe 4 1’Institut des langues Orientales 
de St. Pétersbourg,’ and that he was employed by the Imperial University. 
It seems probable therefore that the ‘Institut’ was not a separate insti- 
tution but a part of the University. There is no record of this in Minerva. 
The ‘Oriental Faculty’ now offers, besides the dead Oriental languages, 
Georgian, Armenian, Turko-tatar, Persian, Arabic, Chinese, Mongol, Japa- 
nese, and Korean, besides Oriental History. 

** The Mitteilungen and Lehrbiicher issued by the Seminar contain impor- 
tant scientific contributions. 

* An account of the institution by the present writer will be found in 
The Moslem World, vol. 4, 1914, pp. 303 ff. 


18 JAOS 89 
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many and, quite naturally, German propaganda abroad. It 
opened its doors to all Germans who were training for foreign 
service, and to foreign students from all parts of the world. 
The organization was effected by combining the different Vorle- 
sungswesen of Hamburg under the patronage of Edmund 
Siemers and Alfred Beit, private citizens of that small commer- 
cial city-state. Its work is carried on through various seminars, 
such as the Seminar fiir Geschichte und Kunde des Orients 
(founded 1908), the Seminar fiir Nationalékonomie und Kolo- 
nialpolitik (founded 1908), the Orientalisches Seminar (founded 
1910), and the Seminar fiir Kolonialsprachen. There is a 
department of the Moslem Orient, of Eastern Asia, and of 
Africa, each having a professor, instructors, native assistants, 
and books and apparatus. The large phonetic laboratory serves 
all departments, and the ships from foreign ports are able to 
supply gewdahrsleute from many lands. The realia include phi- 
losophy, jurisprudence, political science, history, geography, 
cooking, swimming, and a variety of homely arts. The language 
instruction, except in one department, is of the most modern type, 
and emphasizes the study of sounds, the appeal to the ear rather 
than to the eye, and the memorizing of material, rather than the 
minute analysis of grammatical phenomena. It places the theo- 
retical instruction and general oversight in the hands of a 
European professor, and the drill work in the hands of European 
subordinate instructors and foreign sprachgehilfen. Recording 
and reproducing instruments are extensively employed, both for 
otherwise unavailable material and for the repetition of instruc- 
tion. The Hamburgisches Kolonialinstitut has rendered great 
service to German realpolitik and German commerce. Its 
strongest feature has been the department of African languages 
headed by Cari Meinhoff, the founder of a remarkable school of 
Hamitic philology.”® It is safe to say that there is nowhere else 
in the world any such equipment for the practical and theoretical 
study of African languages. , 

The ninth institution to be mentioned is the Practical Oriental 
Academy, of Petrograd, founded in 1909, after it had developed 





* The Hamburg school devotes itself largely, though not entirely, to those 
African languages which Meinhoff classifies as Hamitic. The Sudanic 
languages have found a specialist representative in Westermann of the 
Berlin Seminar fiir orientalische Sprachen. 
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out of various courses begun by the Imperial Society for Oriental 
Studies, which dates from 1906. It offers, besides the Moslem 
and Christian languages to the south, also those to the east, 
including Chinese and Japanese; but also French and English, 
and the general subjects: Islam, geography, Oriental jurispru- 
dence, international politics, and administrative science. The 
course runs but two semesters. In 1913 there were 102 students. 

Last of all the European powers and peoples to become inter- 
ested in practical instruction in living Oriental languages have 
been the British government and the English people.** As the 
tenth and last of the establishments is to be mentioned The School 
of Oriental Studies, London Institution, founded on February 
23, 1917. Its charter of incorporation states that the purposes 
of the school are: ‘to be a school of Oriental Studies in the Uni- 
versity of London, to give instruction in the languages of Eastern 
and African peoples, ancient and modern, and in the literature, 
history, religion, and customs of these peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed to the East or to 
Africa for the pursuit of study and research, commerce, or a 
profession.’ It is hardly fair to ask what has been accomplished 
by this school, born in the most desperate crisis of modern civili- 
zation. It is product of the War, a symbol of changed or chang- 
ing policy, and a promise for the future. Fortunate it is for 
Great Britain and for all, that Germany’s failure and fall were 
not attributed to her excellent technical training, nor Britain’s 
conspicuous success attributed to her comparative lack of the 
same. 





7 An account of the long struggle for recognition of the claims of these 
studies in England will be found in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, London Institution, published by the School, Finsbury Circus, E. C., 
1917. John B. Gilchrist in 1818 founded in Leicester Square the Oriental 
Institution, under the patronage of the East India Company and chiefly 
devoted to the study of Hindustani by medical students; but it survived 
only eight years. Dr. Robert Morrison’s Language Institution, London, 
teaching Chinese, Sanskrit, and Bengali, was founded in 1825 and lived only 
three years. Of course University College and King’s College have taught 
Hindustani, Arabic, and other Oriental languages since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Under the title School of Modern Oriental Lan- 
guages, courses of instruction in Arabic, Persian, Pali, Sanskrit, Hindustani, 
Bengali, Marathi, and Tamil, are given in University College, and Bur- 
mese, Modern Greek, Chinese, Russian, Turkish, Swahili, Malay, Japanese, 
Arabic, Haura, Zulu and South African Languages in King’s College. 
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THE EXACT SIGNIFICANCE of the emblem of Osiris, the so-called 
Dd-emblem, which figures so prominently among the Egyptians 
as an amulet, has so far escaped a satisfactory answer. In the 
latest book that touches on this question, the author states in a 
note (see W. Max Miiller, Egyptian Mythology, p. 385, note 3), 
‘it may have been merely an old architectural experiment with- 
out any original religious meaning.’ The other question which 
Miiller raises, whether the Dd-emblem was originally attached 
to the city of Busiris, or to the city-god, will find its answer 
when a correct explanation of what that sign originally repre- 
sented shall have been given. As long as one considers it to 
represent a pillar, the possibility of the sign embodying the 
emblem of the city of Dedu is obvious. This investigation 
which takes up this question once more, will try to show 
that the Dd-emblem must be considered as one to which an orig- 
inally religious meaning was attached, a meaning however which 
was lost among the Egyptians in a very remote time. From 
Egypt itself we receive no light which would enable us to get the 
satisfactory answer. We have to go outside of Egypt, that is to 
Babylonia to get this information. 

To the later Egyptians the Dd-emblem was a sign which com- 
memorated the resurrection of the god Osiris. As an amulet it 
was considered to procure three things needful to their dead. 
Placed around the neck of the dead, the deceased person entered 
through the gates of, and became glorified in, Duat, and he was 
assured of his sustenance in the other world, being given bread, 
cakes, quantities of flesh on the altars of Re’, or as a variant has 
it, of Osiris the good Being. See the 155th chapter of the Book 
of the Dead, which deals with the Dd-amulet. The Egyp- 
tians themselves held that the Dd-emblem signified or sym- 
, bolized the backbone of Osiris. Scholars regarded it either as a 
pillar, or as a representation of the universe—the four horizontal 
lines representing four worlds placed above each other. Again 
it was conjectured that it must represent a work-stand upon 
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which the stone-mason used to lay his tools. Still another inter- 
pretation saw in the Dd-emblem either an altar of four altar- 
plates topped in layers, or a nilometer. That view finally, which 
saw therein a branchless tree-stump, seems to come nearest to 
a right interpretation. In so far at least as that explanation 
connected the emblem with a plant, it was, it seems, entirely cor- 
rect, for we naturally expect that a god such as Osiris, who: 
figures so prominently as a nature-god, or as a vegetation-god, 
should in some way have as his most fitting emblem some kind 
of a plant. Plant-life more than any other life also exemplifies 
best the change in nature. Osiris’s chief characteristic was that 
of a god of the change of nature, probably first only of vegeta- 
tion and later of the change in nature in the widest sense. To 
express this in reference to the Sumero-Babylonian mythology, 
before Osiris became the Egyptian Dumuzu, he must have been 
an Egyptian Asar. Scholars for quite some time back have 
pointed out the similarity of the ideographic writing of the 
.names of the Sumerian Asar and the Egyptian WsSr, that is, 
both containing the sign for ‘place’ plus the sign for ‘eye.’ 


But not only is the ideographic writing the same, but there is 
also a similarity in pronouncing that ideographic writing, for a 


gloss gives the cuneiform reading of that sign as a-sa-ru (Coptic 
OYCIpe). If we would have to stop here with the enumeration 
of these two identities, we would only be justified in saying that 
this is a mere accidental coincidence. But we can go farther. 
Not only are the ideographic writing and the pronunciation the 
same in both instances, but there is also an agreement in the 
additional appellations given to both divine names. The Sume- 
rian divine name is always written %"9"Asar li-dug. Yet 
lu-dug obviously does not belong to the name proper, but is only 
an appellative, i. e., ‘Asar, the good Being.’ I wish to point out 
here, as I have not seen it mentioned in this connection, that 
the writing of li-dug has its exact equivalent in the by-name 
of Osiris, wnn nfrw, i. e. ‘the one who is good,’ or ‘the good 
Being,’ Coptic OYENOQPE.’ For the repeated occurrence of the 





The final u in Wér wnn nfrw is due to the fact that the Egyptians 
regarded this name as a unit, and therefore affixed the u so commor in the 
names of Egyptian gods. In the nom. pers. 19J708 (Lidzbarski, HNSE 
p. 223) the final u is dropped, as it is semetimes omitted also in Egyptian 
inscriptions. 
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name Wésr wnn nfrw see the Book of the Dead, chapters 42, 43, 
70, 92, 100, 129, 145, 146 and 155, ete. We have therefore in 
the Sumerian as well as in the Egyptian nomenclature a complete 
parallel. Again, when we read for instance passages such as 
that in chapter 146 of the Book of the Dead, Wésr wnn nfrw 
m3‘-hrw ss Gb ms n Nw-t, we are able to translate this Egyptian 
‘sentence back into Sumerian without any change in the person- 
ages, namely, %"9'Asar li-dug dumu dingir Enki-ka-ge u-tu- 
ud-da dingir Damgalnunna-ge. The remark which Miller 
(Egyptian Mythology, p. 41) makes concerning Nut, ‘We should 
expect her to be Nun’s consort, but she is seldom associated with 
him . . . she is, instead, the wife of the earth-god, by whom 
she gives birth to the sun each morning,’ holds good also of Dam- 
galnunna, who instead of being associated with Nun, is the wife 
of the original Sumerian earth-god Enki. Both therefore, Asar 
and WSr, have as their father the earth-god and as their mother 
the female counterpart of the abyss. The identities in name and 
parentage will allow us also some important conclusions as to the . 
respective emblems of Asar and WsSr later on. 

Before doing this however, I wish briefiy to sketch what the 
inscriptions say of this interesting divinity Asar. In bilingual 
inscriptions this god is identified with Marduk. The identifica- 
tion of these undoubtedly different gods must belong to the time 
when the sun-worship was changed from the autumnal to the 
vernal equinox. To express this historically is not easy at pres- 
ent, but it may be possible that the beginning of the astronomical 
spring as the probable commencement of the year may perhaps 
reach as far back as the time of the kings of Ur. That Asar 
originally was a sun-god who represented the winter-, or autumn- 
sun, seems to be implied in such passages as Reissner, Hymn 
No. 1, lines 25 and 29, in which passages it is said of Asar: enim 
dingirAsar li-dug Sel pa-se-ba mu-(ni-ib-su-sug), which the | 
Semitic translates: amadt “Marduk ebura ina si(manisu 
utabbi), i. e., ‘The word Asar, the good Being, floods the har- 
vest with its ripe field-products.” There is obviously a contra- 
diction in the statement of this hymn. How is it possible to call 
a divinity a good Being, who is instrumental in ruining the 
crops of the harvest-fields? Now line 29 of the same hymn 
reads: enim %"9'rAsar li-dug gal-dug a-mah-am kar (alsasa), 
with Semitic rendering: amét “Marduk butuktum sa k( dara tha- 
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sas), that is, ‘the word of Asar, the good Being, is a flood 
which tears away the dike.’ These two lines show that Asar 
was a sun-god of the winter time. But it also shows that Asar, 
to be true to his appellation, the good Being, must have come 
from a country where the autumnal equinox was beneficial to the 
land. This was not the case in Babylonia. Here Asar, no longer 
a good god, would become a god of destruction, if he remained a 
sun-god of the autumnal equinox. He therefore changed to a 
sun-god of the vernal equinox, but when this change took place, it 
seems also a slight change in his name was made at the same time. 
Asar was henceforth called Marduk. In the name Marduk itself 
we still can recognize the old appellation of Asar; li-dug, for 
the syllable mar in Marduk contains probably the lw in li-dug, 
as li could also be pronounced mulu, which passed into muru, 
mur and thence into mar. The duk is clearly recognizable as 
standing for the Sumerian dug. If it is true that Marduk stands 
for mulu-dug or li-dug, then the attribute of Asar has survived 
in this name. In this case we are not even compelled to suppose 
that a merging of two different gods has taken place. 

Prof. M. Jastrow in a recent article (‘Sumerian and Akkadian 
Views of Beginnings,’ JAOS36. 277) sees in the story of Mar- 
duk’s conquest of Tiamat an original nature-myth, which pre- 
sented the story of the change of season from the winter or 
rainy season to the spring season. For the Sumerian view of 
yearly orientation, as must have been held originally by these 
people, it is interesting to note in this connection what the author 
says on p. 293. I shall give the passage in his own words: ‘The 
world . . . is pictured as beginning in the fall when the rains 
set in, and not in the spring when the storms and rains cease. 
Such a condition is apt to prevail in mountainous districts where 
the streams are low or entirely dried up in the dry season and 
depend upon the rains to fill them again, in contrast to a moun- 
tainless plain like the Euphrates Valley, where the streams, fed 
from their sources, flow in abundance during the entire year and 
during the rainy season over-flow and cause inundations.’ In 
view of the fact that creation falls in the winter season, this fact 
in itself justifies us in concluding that the Sumerian year orig- 
inally began in that season. 

Asar is most commonly known to us as a god who shows his 
kindness (li-dug) toward suffering mankind and who relieves 
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them of their diseases and the attacks of evil spirits. The stand- 
ing phrase in incantation texts: ‘Asar, the good Being, saw him 
and unto the house of his father Enki he entered,’ seems to have 
some reference to his ideogram which contains the sign 7g1, ‘eye.’ 
Originally it seems the ideogram had reference only to the ‘place 
of the eye,’ that is, ‘the sun’s eye,’ that is, the sun. The sun-god 
sees everything and therefore knows all things, and as the power 
of light is also the power of goodness and every blessing and the 
enemy of darkness and all evil spirits that roam in darkness. In 
Tablet iii of the wtukki limniti series Asar is therefore called a 


on 


he | 
Fic. 1 Fie. 2 Fiac. 3 Fig. 4 Fie. 5 























god that blesses = dingir silim-ma-mu dingir Asar li-dug, cf. 
CT 16, pl. viii. But as a sun-god Asar is also a god who affects 
nature, and, from the passage quoted from the hymn published 
by Reissner, it can be gathered that Asar was in some way con- 
nected with irrigation and vegetation. The most evident proof 
that Asar was originally a vegetation-god is given us in the 
initial lines of the seventh tablet of Creation. The two lines 
that interest us here only are as follows: ““Asar-ri Sa-riq mi-ris- 
(tt mu-kin tz-ra-ti) ba-nu-i Se-am u ki-e mu-§(e-st ur-qi-tt)— 
‘O Asar, bestower of planting, founder of sowing, maker of grain 
and plants, who caused the green herb to come forth.” It is 


*Cf. also King, Magic, No. 12, line 30: ha-a-a-ad iluAs-na-an % iluLa- 
har(?) ba-nu-i Se-am &% ki-e mu-dis-8u-i sammuurgitu, ‘who bestows corn 
and grain (?) who creates wheat and barley, who renews the green herb.’ 
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therefore not merely accidental but only shows more clearly that 
Asar was a vegetation-god when in the rock-relief of Sanherib 
near Bavian this Assyrian representation which pictures the 
different emblems of the twelve great gods, has the form as in 
Figure 1, that is a plant, most probably, to judge from the figure, 
a conventionalized picture of the most valued plant in old Baby- 
lonia, a young palm-tree. This sign was however generally 
explained as being the ‘spear-head’ of Marduk and therefore 
symbolizing the kakku, the weapon of Marduk. On the Asar- 
haddon stele of Sendschirli this emblem of Marduk has the form 
as in Figure 2, which of all other representations of the emblem 
comes closest to that of Sanherib. The emblem on the Sargon 
stele of Cyprus, which equals the one given in the rock-relief of 
Asarhaddon at Nahr el Kelb, varies somewhat (see Fig. 3). 
Finally on the Cassite boundary-stones we have forms as in 
Figures 4 and 5 (see Hinke, A New Boundary Stone, pp. 91 and 
94). K. Franck, Bilder und Symbole babylonisch-assyrischer 
Gotter, pp. 22-24, is inclined to see in these representations the 
weapon of Marduk, a lance. 

Of all the representations given, it is advisable to pay most 
attention to the one which is obviously the best. That is 
undoubtedly the one on the rock-relief of Sanherib near Bavian. 
This seems to come nearer to a tree than a lance or a spear-head. 
But also in each of the other cases there is nothing which would 
hinder us from seeing the picture of a tree in them. Compare 
for instance the hieroglyph of the i3m tree which is used as the 
determinative for trees in general. 

Before we go on it is necessary to clear up a certain misunder- 
standing. This has reference to the so-called ‘weapons’ of the 
gods. Here we have not to think of real weapons, say a spear, 
a lance, a bow, but simply of the divine emblem. III Raw. 69. 3. 
75-83 gives a list of such emblems of gods. It is interesting to 
note that a few of the names of the so-called weapons stand in 
etymological relation to plants. The kakku of Ninib is called 
hihinu, which is related to hahin =thornbush. The kakku of 
Nabu is the it-ti-it-tum, which is related to efidu = nettle. 
Another kakku is named pu-qut-(tum), which equals puqdatu 
or puquttu of similar meaning. Of interest to us here is the 
name of the kakku of Marduk. It is called in this list ga-qu- 
ul-tu. Hinke did not recognize in this connection that also this 
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word is etymologically connected with the name of a plant. He 
referred to CT 17, 35, 79 where we have qgaq-qul-ti la pa-te-e = 
‘a closed vessel,’ but otherwise left the connection with other 
words unexplained. But gaqultu is surely related to gaqul(l) wu. 
Meissner in ZA 6. 293 identified gaqulum with the Syriac 
kakolé = amomum cardamomum, Low n. 296. Qaqulum equals 
mangu and Sametu. If mangu has any relation to mangagu, 
this would fit into our thesis most perfectly, as we know that the 
latter represents some part of the date-palm. Such a connec- 
tion between mangu and mangagu is possible, but cannot be 
proved now.* For our purpose suffice it to say that the kakku 
of Marduk is called gaqultu, which word is related to a plant- 
name, a plant which by its equation with others may have some 
reference to the palm-tree or a part thereof. On the other hand 
the custom of calling certain plants kakké Sa dani points to the 
fact that by that expression the Babylonians did not primarily 
mean the weapons of the gods, but their emblems. Weapons 
are not made of wood or of plants, but either of stone or else of 
metal. That kakku stands for emblem is further shown in those 
cases where certain stars are spoken of as being the kakku of the 
gods. For the use of kakku as weapon as well as emblem, or 
coat-of-arms, compare here the relation of the German words 
‘Waffen’ and ‘Wappen.’ Marduk’s weapon with which he 
slew Tiamat was the mittwu. But he also is equipped with the 
bow (qastu) and the mulmullu weapon, which is either a lance 
or an arrow, more probably the former. We have here our 
choice to determine which weapon was Marduk’s weapon in par- 
ticular. Perhaps after all none was his particular weapon at all, 
but only one object was his emblem. This emblem of Marduk 
was the gaqultu-plant. Although preserved to us from a later 
time, this emblem must be very old, it must have come down from 
a time in which Marduk must have been held in greater esteem 
as a god connected with vegetation than he seems to have been 
in later times. I can only think in this connection of the possi- 





* Mangagu apparently represents the diminutive of mangu. Cf. Assyrian 
siqu — sugdqt ‘a small street.’ For other instances of the usage to express 
the diminutive consonantically through reduplication, compare Neo-Hebrew 
besalsil, ‘a little onion’ (Siegfr. $53) and Syriac partitd, ‘bread-crumb’ 
(Noldeke §122). Cf. also adimddém ‘a little red, pink.’ 
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bility that the emblem was originally that of Asar, and that in 
the time of the complete merging of these divinities Marduk took 
this emblem to himself. 

If this was the case, it would then seem most plausible, in view 
of the identity of the names of Asar and WsSr and their identi- 
cal meaning (li-dug, wnn nfrw) that we may conjecture that 
both gods had at some time also the same emblem. And indeed 
it does not require a great stretch of imagination to see in the 
Dd sign either a corruption, on account of later misunderstand- 
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ing, of the original as given us in Figure 1, or else that it pictured 
the palm-tree, if the qaqultu should be such, which might have 
been simplified to the sign in Figure 6, four horizontal lines rep- 
resenting originally probably four rows of palm-leaves. It is 
strange that as late as the 25th Dynasty there appears a new 
hieroglyphic form of the Dd sign (see Fig. 7), which speaks 
favorably for our view that the Dd-emblem of Osiris is a palm- 
tree. 

The picture of Osiris (Fig. 8) which was taken to be ‘Osiris in 
his pillar’ is therefore to be placed in the same category as all 
those pictures, which show Osiris hidden or standing in a tree. 
However, it is very doubtful whether the oldest representation 
signified the celestial tree. There was most probably no cosmo- 
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gonie conception at all contained in this picture, but it simply 
stood for the original conception of Osiris as being a vegetation- 
god in Busiris. The custom of planting 365 trees, as it is said, 
around certain of his temples is also significant. This custom 
shows Osiris as the god of changing time and of the year,* but 
here also the tree as the emblem of Osiris crops out again. 

If we admit that there is a striking similarity between the 
Sumerian Asar and the Egyptian WSr, this admission may per- 
haps lead to an interesting question as to how far the so-called 
‘Southern’ elements in the Osiris-myth have any connection with 
the interesting figure of Asar, of whom we have not yet sufficient 
cuneiform material to draw upon more fully. But suffice it to 
say at present that the ‘Southern’ elements in the Osiris legend 
may not be due to a later confusion at all, a confusion which was 
brought about through a Southern deity of similar attributes to 
those of Osiris, but that Osiris himself may have changed from 
a ‘Southerner’ to a ‘Northern Semito-Libyan’ deity, or to 
express it in other words, Osiris seems to have been first an Asar 
li-dug, and later developed into a Tammuz. I do not thereby 
wish to give the impression that the Asar myth was the original 
one and was borrowed by the Egyptians from the Sumerians. 
It is more probable that the Sumerians as well as the Egyptians 
got this mythological figure from a third source.® 





*The Osirian cycle offers in the story of the slaying of the serpent Apop- 
Tiamat at the new-year’s day another instance which connects Osiris with 
Asar -li-dug. Cf. Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, 47, 1910, p. 932 
ff. and Miiller, Mythology, p. 106. 

* The name Asar is not Sumerian and neither is Wér Egyptian. But Asar 
may well be the name of a West-Semitice deity. I think it is possible to 
show that there is a strong probability that the original home of Asar was 
Amurru. 

Asar is the masc. counterpart of Astar, Istar, which latter forms exhibit 
the infixed fem. ¢t. Later when this infixed fem. was no more understood 
as such, a second feminine mark was suffixed, Astartu, ph. ‘éstrt, e.g. 
‘(e)stirati ’Acraprn. South Arabian retains the original form 


Asar therefore is .ie. In connecting Asar with Itar, as must be done, it 


is easy to understand the nature of this god. Like Jstar, out of which Asar 
developed and became differentiated, he was originally, because being at 
some time identical with her, a god of love and fertility. Since their 
differentiation, however, the male divinity was no more brought into sexual 
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In the same way as Asar the son of Enki is the creator of the 
world, which position Marduk took over at the time of the merg- 
ing of these two divinities, we should also expect that Osiris the 
son of Geb figured originally in the same capacity. And indeed 
the Egyptian inscriptions are not entirely silent on this matter. 
There lingered on into the time of the 18th Dynasty the idea of 
Osiris as creator, which found expression in a hymn to Osiris 
(ef. Chabas, ‘Hymne 4a Osiris,’ in Revue Archéologique, 14° 
année, 1857, pp. 65 ff.). Osiris is spoken of in the following 
words: ir-nf t3 pn m ‘*-f mw-f t3w-f sm-f mnmnt-f nb-t pjjt 
nb-t hnn nb-t ddfwt-f Swt-f, i. e. ‘he made this earth with his 
hand, its water, its air, its plants, all its cattle, all flying birds, 
its reptiles, its quadrupeds.’ Wiedemann, in Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 213, remarks on this passage that the 
hymn ‘thus (is) assigning to him (Osiris) the same work which 
according to the usual acceptation had been carried out by Ra, 
and (is) placing him in a position which is not in logical har- 
mony with that which he occupies in the myth.’ This position 
of Osiris is easily explained as being due to the fact that Osiris 
is a composite character, an Asar li-dug as well as a Tammuz. 





relations, but his nature was enlarged into a god of goodness in general and 
of fertility in the whole realm of nature. Hence his epithet ‘the good 
Being.’ 








NOTES ON INDO-IRANIAN WORDS 
Epwin W. Fay 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


1. Sanskrit cdtaka-, cucculus melanoleucus. 


An Inpo-EvROPEAN ROOT KE(I), to ery out, call, summon, is 
attested in Lat. ciére (ky-é) and in ac-cire (Ka1); ef. with d-ex- 
tension KaID in Gothic haitan, to call. This is the root of cdtaka- 
(KE) and of xwridos (KO), chattering, twittering: Lat. cdt-urniz, 
quail or call-bird (for the posterius cf. dpvé). The call-note of 
the quail is made a matter of special note, e. g. in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. No weight is to be given to cocturnix in 
MSS. This spelling was due to monkish reminiscence of the 
quails of Exodus, and belonged to the time when writers of Latin 
manuscripts pronounced a word like octo as otto. 


2. The Sanskrit compound adverb prdd-u[d]s, hervor. 
Here prad = Lat. préd, forth and us = ud-s, out. This Sutra 
and Epic word is no less likely to be of Indo-European prove- 
nance than lexical Sanskrit parut: zépvou. 


3. Sanskrit sahd, with. 

This preverb arose from compounds with imperative prius 
saha = éxe-, aS in éyé-Koddos, glutinous (having glue), éé- 
¢pwv, sensible (having mind). Similarly Skr. sahd-patni = hav- 
ing the wife (along), accompanied by the wife. There was 
competition between sahé and Indo-Iranian sadha (Gathie Aves- 
tan hada). 

4. Sanskrit hodha-, stolen property. 

This is a false discomposite from sahodha- = saha + iidha-, 
thief, i. e. having stolen (property), by false analysis sa-hodha-, 
with stolen property. 


5. Avestan puérd, gravida; adjectives direct from nouns. 

In the Avesta the word for ‘son’ also means ‘with child.’ It 
is not necessary to invent a suppressed suffix, as Bartholomae 
has done to account for this; cf. Lat. vetus, old: éros, year. 
Horace has patruae (fem. gen.), belonging to the patruus; and 
fabulae, fabled, not different from the plural of fabula, a fable. 
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6. Avestan vara-tka (t or 8), kidneys. 

The prius belongs with vdr, rain; the posterius, t(a)ka-, means 
flowing. Thus the kidneys are water-pourers. Any priest or 
butcher on cutting the ureters (ducts leading from the kidneys 
to the bladder) might have given the name. For the root wer, 
to flow, see Walde’s lexicon s. v. wrina. Lat. vé(n)sica, bladder, 
if with adventitious » (cf. tensaurus; and note the collocation 
of vesica with venter in Plautus’ Persa, 98), may come from vER- 
DH-TI, water-holder; ef. Skr. wda-dhi, water-holder, ocean. The 
Latin word for kidneys, renes, has lost an initial v; original 
vrenes meant pourers. 


7. The Indo-Iranian ‘root’ var, broad. 


The sense of broad in this ‘root,’ taken representatively, of 
course, is a development from vdéruna-, sky. In Oipavés we are 
to recognize ds ovpei, i. e. qui mingit. On the root wer, to pour, 
see the last number. From Oipavds the root wer developed the 
sense of to cover; and this connotation predominates in Skr. 
Varuna-s, the encompassing (sky). 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


A Joint Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain . 
and Ireland and the Société Asiatique will be held in London on 
September 3-6, 1919. This note serves as a general advertise- 
ment to all members of the American Oriental Society inviting 
them to attend, and it is hoped that the President of the Society 
can ensure the attendance of some delegates. Anyone planning 
to attend can obtain later and fuller information by communi- 
eating with Prof. Charles R. Lanman, 9 Farrar St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


PERSONALIA 


Pror. Wm. H. WorreEtuL, Director of the American School in 
Jerusalem, expects to start for his post on July 19, taking boat 
to England. His Associate, Pror. A. T. Cuay, will sail on July 
12. In London they will take up negotiations with the British 


School of Archaeology in Jerusalem looking towards close co-op- 
eration, and they will confer in Paris with the French societies 
and scholars interested in oriental research. After that they 
will proceed, as rapidly as political conditions allow, to Jerusalem. 


Pror. A. CarNoy, Professor at the University of Louvain and 
at the University of California (formerly at the University of 
Pennsylvania), has returned for the time being to Louvain, where 
his address is 9 Rue des Joyeuses Entrées. 

Mr. Leon DominiAn has been assigned to duty at the Peace 


Conference in Paris. His address is care of the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace, Hotel Crillon, Paris. 





